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And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 
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of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. 


From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. 
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BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL. 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s, bottles. Wholesale by Barctay & Co., 
Sancrer & Soy, Epwarps & Co., Newsery & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail in the 
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See Dr. Hassaxt’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1862. 


It is highly recommended by the first Medica) men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure Breath, 
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ANXIETY.— 
Changes of tem- 
perature, prevalent during the winter months, frequently upset 
persons who are most cautious of their healih and most particular in 
their diet. Holloway’s corrective, purifying, and geutly aperient 
Pills are the best-remedies for all defective action of the digestive 
organs. They augment the appetite, strengthen the stomach, correct 
biliousness, and carry off a!] that is noxious from the system. 
Holloway’s Pills are composed of rare ‘‘ balsamic matter,’’ and on 
that account are particularly well adapted for the Aone, delicate, 
and aged. The field of beneticial work done 4 olloway's well- 
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known and widely appreciated Pilis is too | 
catalogue all the diseases and distempers re: 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 


Our trying climate causes diseases of the lungs to bean 
almost national complaint. Hence the prevalence of 
INFLAMMATION OF THB CHEST, BRoncuiris, Astuma, 
and Consumption. - In all cases relief, and in many cure 
is effected by a careful use of 

KAYE’S WORDSDELL’S PILLS. 
Thousands have testified to their efficacy. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 

Medicines, at 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 
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EVELYN FORRESTER. 


BY MRS. H. B. PAULL. 


CHAPTER X.—THE WALK TO THE STATION, 


Jutta Kincsrorp could not disguise from 
her sister Ellen the fact that she had met 
Florence and brought her home, for she 
knew Mrs. Kingsford would mention it 
immediately on her youngest daughter’s 
appearance at lunch; but Ellen herself led 
the way. 

“Oh, mamma,” she cried, 
such good news! Mrs. Forrester told me| 


friend Mrs. Forrester first, Ellen, and hear 
what she says? Before taking Florence to 
see her so early, you should be sure it is 
quite convenient and agreeable for you to do 
so, and then there is no fear of a contretemps.” 

Ellen blushed, for she readily admitted the 
wisdom of her father’s proposal, and felt 
ashamed of not having thought of it before. 





“ T’ve heard | 


“You need not blush, my dear,” he said 
kindly, “I know you would not willingly 
|cause your dear friends any inconvenience ; 


this morning that her husband met Mr. land your forgetfulness is natural, we cannot 
Maynard yesterday, and there is to be an | expect to find old heads on young shoulders.” 


arrangement w ith 


our masters to take} 


Julia looked with scornful pity at the 


Florence as another pupil till she goes to | thoughtless young sister, as she termed her in 


India,—it will be so nice for her to study | 
with us.’ 


“ Not very pleasant to Florence, I think, | 


to go amongst strangers, ” said Julia. 

“T am not a stranger,” replied Ellen ; “at | 
least, when we were at Windsor we were great | 
frends, and now she has grown so much of a | 
woman we need not forgeteach other. And, | 
mamma, you will call, I know, and take me 
with you if there is any necessity fora formal 
introduction to Mrs. Carter. Oh, dear, no| 


wonder they laugh on the Continent at John | 
| wath the fact that Florence would be far 


Bull’s exclusiveness.” 

But, happily, nothing so formal was| 
necessary. On leaving church the next| 
day, the colonel’s family, who generally | 
passed out by the same door, met Mrs. | 
Carter with Mr. Maynard and his daughter, | 
and a very warm-hearted recognition was | 
the consequence. ‘The colonel joined Mr. | 
Maynard ; and, to Julia, Florence was a| 
wonder, for as she walked with Ellen she 
threw off all her timid reserve, and talked 
freely and sensibly. None but intimate 
friends understood Florence Maynard. 

For a short distance only the association 
lasted. Mrs. Carter’s house was near the 
church, and here they parted, after Ellen had 
promised to call for Florence the following 
day and take her to the Forresters to talk 
about the lessons. 

At breakfast the next morning the colonel, 
who quite approved of the proposed arrange- 
ment, asked Ellen when she intended to call 
for Florence. 

“Directly after breakfast, papa,” was the 
reply. 

“Don’t you think you had better see your 

vil. 





her own mind ; but to Ellen the gentle advice 
|and praise of her father made her indifferent 
to Julia’s proud superiority. 

After breakfast she lost no time in setting 
|out to call upon Mrs. Forrester, who listened 
to the proposal that Florence should join the 
|classes with mixed feelings of pleasure and 
janxiety. Not, however, for long. Frank, 
| she knew, with all his admiration for F lorence 
pe posse was not likely to neglect his impor- 
tant studies for one young lady any more than 
for another. He was already acquainted 


|more wealthy when she came of age than 
| Julia Kingsford, and the severe lesson taught 
him by the latter on this point had not lost 
its power; and he remembered also that 
Florence was going to India in August, 
‘and she therefore gave a ready consent 
| to Ellen’s request that she might bring 
| Florence at once and introduce her. 

In fact, Mary was longing to know more 
of the gentle girl, whom she admired as much 
as did her brother Frank. And so it was 
arranged that Eva should accompany Ellen to 
Mrs. Carter's, and bring Florence back to 
lunch, that they might all become better 
acquainted, 

As the two girls left the house they came 
suddenly upon Frank, just in front of them 
He turned in surprise at hearing his name 
called, and retraced his steps to the garden 
gate, exclaiming, f Why, Ellen, you are an 
early visitor, and what is your destination, 
fair ladies ? ” 

“ Oh, the extreme end of the village, near 
to the railway station,” she replied. 

“‘ Why, Frank, you are going by the train 
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to town, so you may as well walk with us,” 
exclaimed Evelyn, “unless you have left 
yourself only a few minutes, as gentlemen 
always do; and if so, you must not expect 
us to go tearing through the town like race- 
horses.” 

Frank looked at his watch. “I have plenty 
of time,” he said ; “besides, I am _ over- 
powered with curiosity, which I must gratify 
by finding out where you are going.” 

“Oh, that’s capital,” said Ellen, “ but 
don’t you know how easily we can baffle 
your curiosity?” 

“ Not so easily as you imagine,” he said, 
“especially if you keep me standing here 
talking till I lose my train, for then you will 
be unable to get rid of my company.” 

At this hint the girls started off at a great 
pace, but finding Frank did not follow, they 
stood still till he joined them. “I thought 
we were not to personify race-horses,” he said, 
laughing. 

“Tt is my fault,” said Ellen, “I’m so full of 
spirits this bright May morning, that I could 
dance in the street.” 

“ Oh, indeed! if such is your intention, 
Miss Kingsford,” said Frank, “I must beg 
you to wait till I am out of sight.” 

Ellen was about to reply in a tone equally 
merry, when her quick eye caught the out- 
line of a figure in black which sobered her in 
a moment. 

“T think I must be steady now,” she said 
quietly ; “‘ we are approaching the shops, and 
all the Woodford world seems out of doors 
this fine morning.” 

A few steps farther, and Eva and Frank 
both espied Florence Maynard coming 
towards them. 

“ This is a coincidence,” exclaimed Ellen ; 
“T was going to call with Eva to introduce 
her to Florence Maynard, and here comes 
the young lady herself ; now I mean to intro- 
duce you all to each other.” 

“ No, you had better not,” said Frank, 
hardly knowing what he said. 

‘* Better not?” cried Ellen; “ well, that is 
complimentary to the young lady, certainly, 
but you cannot be rude and avoid her now, 
Mr. Frank Forrester, for she is close upon 
us.” 

Florence, as she approached, looked so un- 
usually shy and startled that Ellen went for- 
ward a few steps to meet her. 

‘After a warm girlish greeting, Ellen led 
her friend forward, exclaiming, “ Florence 
dear, these are my friends, Eva and Frank 
Forrester ; I am so glad to be able at last to 
make you all acquainted with each other ; 





but stay,” she added, laughing, “Iam not 
performing my task properly ;” and with real 
politeness, but assumed fun, to cover the 
evident confusion of Frank, she said, “ Miss 
Florence Maynard, Miss Evelyn and Mr. 
Frank Forrester.” The young people could 
only bow formally to each other on such 
an introduction, and a consequent stiffness 
fell upon them all. 

Ellen, however, was equal to the occasion. 
“We must not stand here obstructing the 
gangway,” she said, “and,” she continued, 
“T shall say to you, Mr. Frank Forrester, 
what Johnny Gilpin said to his horse,— 


‘* ¢*Twas for your pleasure you came here, 
You shall go back for mine.” 


“ Suppose I turn restive, as the horse did,” 
said Frank, laughing. 

“Oh, you won’t do that ; perhaps you did 
not know that our visit to Miss Maynard 
was for the purpose of taking her to your 
house, that she might become acquainted 
with Mrs. Charles Forrester. Florence,” 
she continued, “ how is it you did not wait 
for me to fetch you ?” 

** I expected you at ten,” she replied, “and 
as you did not come, I feared I had mis- 
taken the hour, so I went to your house and 
saw the colonel, who told me whither you 
were gone, and sent me to meet you.” 

“Well, I’m very glad;’ and as the girls 
turned to go back to Dr. Forrester’s, Ellen 
said, ‘*‘ Now, Mr. Frank Forrester, I am sure 
you have lost your train, so you may as 
well walk home with us. There is sure to be 
another train in half an hour.” 

“T certainly have lost my train,” he said, 
as he turned to join the three girls in their 





homeward walk; but while in the village his | 


position was not very attractive ; the young 
ladies were talking on subjects which were 
mysteries to him, and as the three occupied 
the pathway, he was obliged to walk in the 
road. 

But when they got beyond the village the 
girls joined him, and presently, to avoid a 
carriage, Frank drew Florence out of danger, 
and Evaand Ellen, being deeply engaged in 
arranging their studies so as to admit 
Florence, left their young companion to 
the care of Frank for the rest of the walk. 

At the gate of Fairfield House Frank 
took leave of his young companions, saying 
to Ellen with a merry smile, “I have 
behaved better than Johnny Gilpin’s horse, 
have I not, Miss Ellen Kingsford ? ” 

“ You have behaved admirably, Mr. Frank 
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Forrester,” she replied, “and now make 
haste, or you will lose another train.” 

Frank raised his hat and started to retrace 
his steps at a rapid rate, but looking at his 
watch, and finding no cause for haste, he 
sauntered slowly through the town, thinking 
of the few words that had passed between 
himself and Florence Maynard. 

Her evidently timid manner and shy 
reserve on each occasion that he had seen 
her led him to expect to find an insipid, silly 
girl, with not a word to say for herself. 
Those few minutes had shown him how 


of the year. Roses of all descriptions were 
trained over the front of the house, mingling 
at certain periods with the convolvulus, the 
passion-flower, and the jessamine, which also 
covered the porch and filled the house with 
their fragrance. 

Fairfield House was situated about a 
hundred yards down a veritable country lane 
leading from the high road. It had for its 
neighbours three detached houses, all 
separated from each other by gardens and 
shrubberies, or farm land. A piece of 
common of mossy softness lay in front 
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mistaken he had been. The journey to | beyond the road, which had no thoroughfare 
London gave Frank Forrester sufficient time | for carriages or vehicles, but terminated in a 
to reflect upon his discovery that Florence | stile leading by a footpath through fields to 
Maynard possessed stronger attractions than | the other end of the village. Epping 
mere beauty of form and feature, and to| Forest formed at some little distance a 
resolve upon a residence in London, that} boundary line to the common and the lane, 
nothing might distract his mind from|which bore the soubriquet of “ Forrester’s 
making himself fit for the profession he had | Lane,” Fairfield House having for many years 
chosen. stood there alone in its glory. Londoners 
|would often pause and look with wonder at 
CHAPTER XI.—EVELYN’S FEATHERED FRIENDS, | the open glass door, partly from surprise at 
|the country confidence it evinced in the 
THE morning of July 2zoth, Mary Forrester’s | passers by. But a second look showed 
birthday, rose bright and cloudless, and it them, through the open door, a view of an 
was not much after six o’clock when Eva extensive garden, which an opposite door, 
walked out into the large old-fashioned also open, framed like a picture. 
garden of her brother’s equally old fashioned, The eye travelled down the whole length 
house. |of the centre walk, beneath an archway of 

Dr. Forrester had been often urged to pull evergreens, by which the garden was entered 
down the red brick building and build from the extensive croquet lawn; while the 
another on its site, but he would shake his low hedge which joined the arch on either 
head and say, “ No, no, let it stand while I side separated the croquet lawn from the 
live, it is good enough for me. My great- garden. 
grandfather built it in the time of George; On this July morning Eva contemplated 
the Third, and I like the strong, enduring | with delight the roses, lilies, pinks, carna- 
style which was the fashion of those days, tions, and here and there full-blown or 
better than the showy edifices, with walls fading peonies, which grew on each side of 
one brick in thickness, which are protection | the centre walk, as she stood on the steps of 
neither from cold nor heat.” ithe garden door. 

Very few, however, after seeing the noble, “ Fine morning, Miss Eva,” said the 
rooms, halls, and staircases of Fairfield House | gardener, who was rolling the lawn in anti- 
were inclined to differ from the opinion of its | cipation of the evening’s performances ; “ you 
owner. 'see I’ve been a-taking away all them flowers 

Dr. Forrester had thrown out bay-|to the greenhouse, so you'll be able to knock 
windows at the back and side to the about the balls anyhow without doing of no 
drawing-room and dining-room, and mo-| mischief wi’ em.” ‘ 
dernized the interior ; but the front of the | “Thank you, Willis, I’m so glad ; and will 
house, with its long rows of windows, and |there be plenty of strawberries for us this 
sloping red tiled roof overhanging the eaves, | afternoon ?” 
remained intact. | “Oh, ay, pretty well ; it’s getting late for 

Over this frontage and the roof in autumn |’em yet ; but there'll be enough, no fear.” 
twined the scarlet and crimson leaves of She advanced a few steps, saying, “ I'll just 
the Virginia creepers. The latticed porch at | go and look at the flowers ; I shall want lots 
the glass door, which formed the principal | by and by.” 
entrance, had its varied flowery and leafy; But she had scarcely crossed the lawn, 
covering, according to the different seasons | when her steps were arrested by a fluttering 
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over her head, on which she wore a large 
white cotton hat, and then on her shoulders, 
arms, and head, and at her feet alighted a 
flock of pigeons. ‘‘ You impertinent birds,” 
she exclaimed ; “ after getting up earlier than 
usual on purpose to finish my other arrange- 
ments before feeding-time, here you are 
expecting to be served first.” 

“In course they thinks you comed a 
purpose, Miss Eva,” said Willis, with a grin. 

Eva laughed also as she turned towards 
the farmyard, with the pigeons on her 
shoulders or fluttering around her as she 
walked, 





On reaching a door in the wall, she opened 
it with her own key, and passed through into | 
a large courtyard, surrounded by barns, 


to be fed in the farmyard, instead of here in 
front of your own pigeon-houses.” 

But while Eva complained of her pets, she 
still proved her power over them. She had 
taught them to stand round her in a circle 
and submit to be fed one pea at a time to 
each as they stood, and they had learnt that 
when she had gone once round the circle and 
given a pea to the last, the whole contents 
of the bag would be emptied amongst them. 

Instinct—or is it something greater than 
instinct ?—made them stand still when 
placed, as if knowing that when the last 
received his one pea, the bag would be 
emptied for them. 

Eva possessed that love for animals which 
they so quickly discover in its owner. She 


stables, hen-houses, pigeon-holes, and various | had commenced this playful training with the 
other buildings. Her presence was the| first pair given her by her brother, and the 
signal for another assault ; in a few moments rest quickly learnt to imitate what the old 
she was surrounded by cocks, hens, chickens,| ones did. The usual hour for giving her 








ducks, and geese, crowding and pushing for | 
the best and nearest places, much as un-| 
disciplined human beings do in a crowd. | 

The haste with which the ducks and geese | 
who had led their little ones to the pond| 
swam to land, and half flew, half waddled | 
ungracefully to meet her, caused Eva to| 
laugh heartily as with waving hands she made | 
a passage for herself to the granary, into | 
which she with difficulty managed to enter | 
alone and close the door. 

Presently she reappeared with two can-| 
vas bags, one containing barley and the other | 
peas. From the first she threw a large hand- | 
ful with all her force to a considerable | 
distance. Then, turning, she threw a hand- 
ful of peas in an opposite direction, and | 
while the pigeons were quickly swallowing | 
the peas, she threw to the fowls the remainder | 
of their breakfast, and then, scattering peas| 
behind her as she walked, she enticed the| 
pigeons to follow her through the carriage | 
gates to an open space separated from the | 
front lawn by posts and chains. Quickly 
closing the gates after her to keep back the 
poultry, she advanced towards a square 
piece of solid wood, which in olden times 
had been the mounting block for the women 
of the farm to seat themselves on a pillion 
behind John or Dick as he rode to the field 
to milk the cows. 

Eva, as she seated herself, was literally 
overwhelmed with pigeons, whom she apos- 
trophized in no measured terms. 

*“You greedy creatures,” she exclaimed, 
“what a pretty confusion you have caused 
this morning! I thought I had trained you 
too well to suppose you would condescend 








feathered friends their breakfast was seven in 
summer and eight in winter. At that hour 
few passengers ever passed down Forrester’s 
Lane. Eva, therefore, was not aware that 
her performance and her exhortations were 
both seenand heard by a wondering spectator 
and auditor. 

She was 
entrance lawn while engaged with her 
pigeons, but as she emptied the bag she rose, 
and shaking a few stray peas from her apron, 
exclaimed, “If you are all hungry half an 
hour before supper-time this evening, you 
greedy birds, remember it’s nobody’s fault 
but your own.” 
the carriage gates, but as she placed her hand 


seated with her back to the | 


on the bolt a tall figure bounded over the | 


chains from the front lawn and alighted 
behind her. She looked round in alarm 
at the sound, and recognised Ernest 
Kingsford. 








She turned, as she spoke, to || 


“Dear Eva, I hope I have not startled | 


you.” 


“T am not easily frightened, Ernest,” she | 


replied, “ but how could I expect to see you 
at this hour in the morning?” And then, as 
she remembered that in her surprise she had 
called him Ernest, which, after his whispered 
words at their last meeting, she had never 
intended to do again, she blushed deeply and 
stood abashed. 

But the young man had noticed the name, 
and the blush which followed gave him 
courage. He seized her hand, exclaiming, 
“ Oh, Eva, I know you are glad to see me.” 

But Eva’s self-possession returned at this 
speech. “ Of course I am glad to see you, 
Mr. Kingsford,” she said; “especially to- 
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day, for you are come in time to join our| Up-stairs she flew to her sister’s dressing- 
croquet party this afternoon. But we need|room door, and knocked, Scarcely waiting 
not stand talking here,” she continued, open- | for permission, she entered _ hastily, exclaim- 
ing one of the great gates as she spoke, and | ing in a whisper, “ Mary, please come down 
after passing through held it open for him to}soon; Ernest Kingsford is here.” 

follow ; “‘ make haste,” she cried, “‘herecome| “Ernest Kingsford! at this hour! When 
the chickens ; if they pass through this gate to | did he come home?” 

the front, I shall get into dreadful trouble.” “T don’t know; but I’ve asked him to 

Ernest laughed as he obeyed her hasty | breakfast.” 
commands, quickly too, for he saw they were| “ Quite right, my dear; I will be down 
necessary, as the whole tribe of poultry came | almost directly.” 
scuttling towards her. Eva still carried the} Eva ran to her own room, removed the 
bags in her hand, and empty:ng the few| white cotton hat which her pensioners knew 
grains of barley they contained amongst the|so well, and felt it necessary to prepare 
hungry flock, she ran quickly to the granary }for breakfast more carefully than for her 
to replace them. audience in the poultry yard. 

Ernest watched her with renewed interest ;! Meanwhile Ernest chafed impatiently 
the plain morning dress and apron, the large lunder the consciousness that Eva had 
white cotton hat, were adornments to the|innocently baffled him. On seeing her in 
simple-minded girl in his eyes, more espe-|the garden so early, beyond his hope or 
cially because she was evidently so uncon- | expectation, he had formed a sudden resolve 
cerned as to her appearance. |to make the most of such an opportunity, 

When she returned to where she had left | and he had lostit. He was standing gloomily 
him he said, ‘I see you are as popular with | before the window, looking out at the flower- 
the chickens as the pigeons ; I was watching | beds that encircled and were scattered over 
your performances with your pensioners just|the entrance lawn, now in full summer 
now as they stood in a circle to be fed. Why, | beauty, but heedless of what he saw. 

Eva, you would make your fortune at a fair.”| A well-known voice made him turn with a 

“T have no wish to try,” she said, laughing, | smile as Mary exclaimed, “ Why, Mr. Kings- 
as she passed through the lawn door, and/ ford, you are an early visitor: what can 








turned towards the house. |have brought you home so unexpectedly, at 
“ I thoughtyou were going into the garden,” | least to us ?” 
said Ernest, ‘as you came this way.” | “Dear Mrs. Forrester,” he replied, as he 


“So I was,” she replied, looking at her| shook hands warmly, “I am sorry to say un- 
watch, “ but that can wait. It is almost! pleasant business has brought me home, 
time for me to get ready for breakfast.” |Our regiment is ordered to India, and we 

Now Eva knew that a /ée-d-téfe with | have only a very short time to prepare.” 
Ernest Kingsford was almost unavoidable at! ‘ Dear me,” she replied, “ that is indeed 
this early hour of the day, and she shrunk | sad news for us all; has your mother heard 
from it with a dread for which she could not | of it yet ?”’ 
account. If it must be, however, she| “The order only reached Aldershott. yes- 
thought, better in the house than the garden. | terday,” he said, “and I wrote last night to 
Mary would soon make her appearance, and | tell my father I should be at home to-day, 
as she heard the servants preparing the break- | but after writing I could not rest, sol started | 
fast in the dining-room, to this room she/ by the mail train and travelled with my letter | 


resolutely led the way. all night. We reached London at five. I 
As she expected, James was laying the! stopped at the hotel to have a cup of coffee 
cloth. |and make myself presentable, and a cab 


He acknowledged respectfully the good | brought me to the end of the lane.” 
morning of the young people, but not a} “But what made you come here first 
muscle of his face expressed surprise. | instead of going home, Mr. Kingsford ?” 

Evelyn motioned her visitor to a chair. The young man hesitated, and a confused 
“ Please excuse me,” she said, “ I must wash | look passed over his face as he remembered 
my hands and renovate a little after giving | the sudden impulse that prompted him to 
breakfast to such a numerous family. I/stop the cab and pay the driver. At length 
shall be down again in a few moments. |he said, “I had more than one reason, Mrs. 
—James,” she added, “ Mr. Kingsford will| Forrester. At all events, I knew I should 
take breakfast with us;” and then she was! get some breakfast here when the servants 


_— |at home were hardly moving, and I have 
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realized my expectations, for it has not yet 
struck eight, and there goes the breakfast- 
bell ; I was wise to come so early.” 

“But not to frighten me, and make me 
jump nearly out of my shoes,” cried Eva, 
suddenly making her appearance. “Do you 
know, Mary, when I was quietly leaving my 
pigeons to enjoy their peas, I heard some one 
spring with a bound behind me, and a voice 
call my name.” 

Ernest laughed. ‘Ah, Mrs. Forrester,” 
he said, “I was an unseen spectator of Eva’s 
performances with her pigeons ; and when 
a shepherdess in a white cotton hat places 
herself in such a picturesque position, what 
can a poor man do?” 

An uncomfortable expression on Eva’s face 
caused Mary to say,— 

“Come, young people, breakfast is quite 
ready : I can hear Charles’ footsteps on the 
stairs ; and you must want something to eat, 
Mr, Kingsford, after your night’s journey.” 

“Night’s journey?” exclaimed a cheery 
voice, “who has been travelling all night, 
eh?—Ah, Ernest, my boy, you here! what 
has happened ?” 

“Yes, here I am,” was the commonplace 
reply as he rose to shake hands with his 
host. 

“I am rather mystified,” said the doctor 
as he seated himself at the table, “ but I 
prescribe a good breakfast to the night 
traveller. I’m all impatience, of course, 
but I can wait for the mystery to be un- 
ravelled.” 

“Mrs. Forrester can do that in a few 
words,” said Ernest, rather sadly. 

Dr. Forrester looked at his wife inquir- 
ingly, and Eva’s glance at Ernest was full of 
surprise. 

“ Mr. Kingsford’s regiment is ordered to 
India, and they have only a short time 
allowed them before starting. Is not this 
the case?” she asked, addressing Ernest. 

“Quite true,” he replied ; “ the accounts 
from India are not favourable. There are 
symptoms of dissatisfaction in the native 
regiments, and it is well to be prepared.” 

This news for a moment startled Dr. 
Forrester into silence, but he quickly 
recovered himself, and said, with assumed 
cheerfulness, — 

“All right, my boy, hopes of promotion 
for you now, although it is painful to reflect 
that it must be gained at so great an amount 
of pain and sorrow to the friends of those 
who die. At all events, it is for you the 


path of duty.” 
This turn to the 


subject waa happy one. 


Emest Kingsford’s eyes sparkled and his 
cheek flushed as he replied, “ Doctor, the 
idea is glorious; while travelling during the 
night I could think of nothing else. I felt 
that I wanted to start that moment; but as I 
drew near home old memories returned and 
checked these aspirations.” 

“Have you been to the Cedars yet?” 
asked Dr. Forrester. 

“ No,” was the confused reply, “ but they 
have my letter by this time, which will pre- 
pare them for seeing me.” : 

Dr. Forrester had been making a hasty 
breakfast while talking, and on hearing this 
rose and said, “ We are always glad to see 
you here, Ernest, and you are just in time for 


advise you, when you have taken sufficient 
breakfast, to find your way home as quickly 
as possible; don’t let anything detain 
you.” 

“T am ready now,” cried Ernest, starting 
up, “and if you are going my way, Dr. 
Forrester, I should like to walk with you.” 

“We shall evpect to see you with your 
sisters this afternoon,” said Mary. “Frank 
will be at home by that time.” 


cried Emest. “I have two or three times 
wondered he did not come to breakfast. 
Where is he?” 

“In London, studying hard,” replied 
Dr, Forrester. 
“if you are ready, I shall be glad of your 
company.” 

A few hurried farewells, and then the two 
gentlemen left the house together. 

Now Ernest Kingsford had seized on the 


under an impulse which a few hours of 
reflection would have set aside. 

But as they stepped on briskly together, 
the doctor asked so many questions about 
the arrangements of the regiment, and their 
proposed movements, that they were ap- 
proaching his home before the young man 
could speak of the subject nearest his 
heart. 


length gave him the opportunity he wished 
for, he could only stammer out hastily, “ Dr. 
Forrester, if I can woo and win your sister 
Eva, will you consent to her marrying a 
soldier ?” 

Greatly surprised, Dr. Forrester stood still 
and turned his keen glance on the young 
man’s face. 

“ Have you spoken to her on such a 











subject ?” he asked, in a firm voice. 





the croquet-party this evening ; but I would | 


“* How remiss of me not to ask for him!” | 


“ Come, Ernest,” he added, | 


opportunity of a walk with Dr. Forrester | 


And when a pause in the conversation at | 
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How glad Ernest felt that Evelyn had; “I’m not very curious about Miss Gray’s 
bafiled him in the morning! otherwise he|letter, Mary. I will go and practise a little 
could not have answered that keen eye with | while till you want me.” 
the unflinching words, “No, Dr. Forrester,{ | Mary Forrester, when alone, opened Miss 
upon my honour I have not.” Gray’s letter, but as she read her heart felt 

Dr. Forrester felt relieved ; he moved,|very sad for the daughter of her father’s 
and as they continued their walk he asked, | friend, whom she had known when herself a 
quietly, “‘ Do you know the age of my sister, | little child. So accomplished, so clever, and, 





Mr. Ernest Kingsford?” as Mary thought, so well established in her 
“IT have not thought of her age,” he |school,—and this was the end. But Miss 
replied, ‘“ but I suppose about nineteen.” Gray shall speak for herself. 


“Nineteen ! why, man, she has only , 
just completed her y tennah year ; therefore, ‘Stoke Damerel, July roth, 1857. 
how could I permit her to entangle her-| “Drax Mrs. FoRREsTER,—While writing to 
self with an early engagement when she is too | several old friends in the midst of great 
young to know her own mind?” trouble, I felt unwilling to address you until 

“Thad no idea she was so young,” said | my affairs were brighter. In one respect they 
Ernest, mournfully ; “but, doctor, let me | are so at this moment, although I fear you 
hope, give me the chance of winning her | will think the brightness has been obtained 
now, and I will wait even for years for her to | at a great cost. 
join me in India.” “You know how successful my school has 

“ India !” exclaimed his friend, “oh, I had| been since I commenced here three years 
forgotten India; howcan I encourage such | ago ; indeed, the success was far beyond my 
an idea? However,” he added, as a fear of | expectations, and therefore you will regret 
what Eva’s feelings might be on the subject | to hear that within the last three months I 
rose to his mind, “ your parents have to be | have been obliged to dispose of my school 
consulted as well as myself: if Eva ”—he | and furniture to save myself from utter ruin. 
paused—‘ No,” he continued, “I will make} “I began my undertaking, as thousands do, 
no promise, and here is your house. Good- | without sufficient capital. This deficiency 
bye my young friend, I will not forbid your | I was obliged to make up by borrowing 
visits to my family, but remember, there must | Money at a frightful interest; my furniture 
be no concealment.” |was obtained on credit, and housekeeping 

With these words, almost sternly uttered, |expenses in the same way. Added to this, 
ringing in his ears, Ernest Kingsford |as you know, I lost money by my Indian 
entered his home, to astonish and delight | pupils, whose expenses were far beyond the 
his family by his unlooked-for presence |sum I agreed to receive for them, This 
before he ventured to cloud their happiness | accumulation of debt and loss brought on 
by news of his destination. | difficulties which I have struggled in vain to 

| Overcome ; and even now the amount I have 
CHAPTER XII.—THE CROOUET PARTY. |Teceived for the goodwill and furniture is 
f only just enough to cover what I owe, and 
“WELL, for once everybody has forgotten | leave me a few pounds for myself. 
the postman,” cried Eva, as, with two letters} “I can however scarcely realize the fact 
in her hand, she ran gaily up-stairs after her | that my rent, the taxes, the tradespeople, all 
sister-in-law. ‘are paid; the relief to my mind is so great 

Glancing at the address of one as she gave |that I would readily have left my home 
them to Mrs. Forrester, she said, in a tone | penniless to obtain it. 
of surprise, “Why, Mary, that is Miss| ‘My successor begins under very different 
Gray's writing,—what can be the matter ?’’ | auspices ; she has a successful and established 

“Oh, perhaps she expects some new pupils | school, a well-furnished house, no debts, and 
and wants another reference, which I shall | capital in hand to go on with. When I 
be quite ready to give her,” was the ready| commenced, my small savings were soon 
reply. fatenteal and I may say, with truth, that I 

“Open Frank’s letter first,” said Eva, “I| have worked and struggled through the last 
do hope nothing will prevert his. coming|three years, and established my school 
to-day, after all,” literally for nothing. It seems hard upon 

A few lines, hastily read, relieved Eva’s|me, but no doubt it is for the best. At all 
anxiety, and she turned to leave the room, | events, I would rather a thousand times bea 
saying,— | daily governess, living in apartments on my 
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salary of £60 or £80 a year, and free from 
debt, than suffer again the agonies of the 
last twelve months—a large house to 
manage, arduous duties in the house and the 
schoolroom, and a constant dread of being 
called upon to pay amounts for which I was 
unprepared. No wonder that I have had 
sleepless nights for months. But, my dear 
Mrs. Forrester, pray forgive me for troubling 
you with all this. My principal object in 
writing to you was to ask you a twofold 
favour. First, to think of me if you hear 
among your friends of a young lady requiring 
a middle-aged governess or companion ; and 
also to answer any letters respecting me as 
favourably as you think I deserve. I shall be 
staying with my brother at Windsor till the 
t9th. My successor is going to alter the old 
fashion of having holidays at Midsummer, so 
that we did not break up till last week. 
“The transfer took place at Easter, and I 
have been staying through this term to 
initiate her into our ways and doings, and 
also to introduce her to my connection. I 
consider her a most suitable person for the 
position, and the girls like her. Yet I 
cannot forget that she will have none of 
my anxieties, or such hard work, beyond 
her duties with the pupils, for her mother 
takes the household management off her 
hands, and she has no creditors to trouble 


| her daily as I had. 


“I think your sister Evaand Ellen Kingsford 
must have had some idea of the money anxie- 
ties which troubled me, especially from what 
occurred a day or two before Ellen left. 
Although I did my utmost to conceal these 
matters from my pupils, and the personal 


| regard which my servants felt for me made 


me safe with ¢hem. 

* However, it is all over now, and I can 
only again apologize for this long letter about 
myself. I shall be glad to hear when you 
write that you are all well at Fairfield House. 
I shall never forget the happy fortnight I 
spent with you two summers ago. 

“ Please remember me kindly to Dr. For- 
rester and Mr. Frank, and with love to Eva 
and yourself, believe me to be, most truly 
Pree , ‘* AGNES GRAY.” 

Mary Forrester read this letter with the 
deepest interest, and as she read, old recol- 
lections crowded upon her, and memories 
of her early youth. Her father had been a 
large manufacturer in Sheffield, and had re- 
sided in a village at a short distance from 


had been her mother’s friend ; Mary, many 


i town, Agnes Gray, the curate’s daughter, 


years younger, looked up to her with respect, 
and this lady had continued her friend to 
the present time. Miss Gray had sympa- 
thised with the little girl of ten when left 
motherless, as well as im the great losses ex- 
perienced by her father in business, and 
especially when the sorrow and distress of 
mind occasioned by these losses caused his 
sudden death a few years afterwards. 

Mr. Leyton’s sister, who had managed his 
home, and educated his little daughter after his 
wife’s death, took the child with her to 
Woodford. For eight years Mary resided 
with her aunt till death also deprived her of 
this kind friend. 

Not the united skill of Dr. Forrester and 
his son, nor of the London physician whom the 
latter summoned to prescribe for her, could 
save Mrs. Leyton; and Mary Leyton at the 
age of twenty-two found herself alone in the 
world, with a small income of less than £100 
ayear, Toa girl accustomed from childhood 
to the age of sixteen to the luxurious home 
which the merchant princes of England pro- 
vide for their families, this sum seemed a 
small pittance. But Mary had learnt from her 
aunt habits of economy; and orphan as she 
knew herself to be, she did not forget that she 
had a Father in heaven, who has said, “ Leave 
thy fatherless children, I will preserve them 
alive.” She wrote at once to a friend in 
India, expressing a wish to join her there; 
but before an answer could reach her Mary 
Leyton had discovered that to leave England 
would break her heart. 

The letter from her friend, containing a 
welcome to India, was answered under very 
different circumstances ; within twelve months 
after her aunt’s death Mary Leyton became 
Mary Forrester, and a loving wife, daughter, 
and sister in the family of whom we write. 

All these recollections suggested by Miss 
Gray’s letter passed through her mind. Miss 
Gray was not only associated with all these 
sorrows, but also with her own happy child- 
ish days, when with her parents, she had 
attended the parish church, in which Mr. Gray 
was at first curate and afterwards vicar. His 
death, long before her own father’s, also scat- 
tered his family, and the accomplished only 
daughter, after being a governess for many 
years, had invested all her little savings in the 
school in Devonshire, and lost them. Deeply 
sympathizing, Mary Forrester compared her 
own happy position to that of her friend, four- 
teen years older than herself, and she resolved 
to help her by every means in her power. 

More than an hour passed in this retro- 





spection, causing her to be so absorbed that 
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a knock at the door quite startled her, and | yet it had influenced her to a certain extent 
cook entered. | when introduced to Ernest Kingsford. 

“Oh, if you please, ma’am,can you tell me/ Since then her childlike character caused 
about dinner? I’ve been waiting for you to | her to see nothing in his attentions but an 
come down-stairs.” | anxious desire to be kind to his sister's friend, 

“T’ll come directly, cook. I quite forgot | and impressed with this idea she had thrown 
the early dinner to-day, and I had no idea | off all reserve, and treated him with the easy 
it was so late,” she added, looking at her /| familiarity of a sister till the evening before 
watch. | his starting for Aldershot. 

Hastily following the woman down-stairs,! His manner and the words he then uttered 
she paused at the drawing-room door, where | reminded her of the “ silly people” she had 
she heard Eva practising. Opening it hastily | read of in books. 
she said, ‘“‘ Eva, here is Miss Gray’s letter. | The fancy made her quite unhappy. “If 
I should like you to read it.” | Ernest Kingsford is going really to fall in love 

Eva rose from the piano, and took the| with me,” she said to herself, “what shall I 
letter from her sister’s hand, feeling rather in-| do? I can’t fall in love with him, and it will 
different as to its contents. But as she read | be so disagreeable to meet him, if he’s going 
her interest was aroused: back to her memory| to talk such nonsense as he did that 
came the day when the note had dropped | evening when he said I had stolen his 
from Ellen’s letter, and she had seen that| heart, and that I must give him mine in 
“ horrid man” in the library with Miss Gray. | return, and then the next morning to tell me 

Her young heart pitied her late governess | I was not to forget. I don’t suppose I shall 
even more earnestly, because so much of the | forget it, although it is such nonsense, and I 
contents of the letter were unintelligible to| believe he came early this morning on pur- 
her. Yet it made her thoughtful, and she sat | pose to talk more rubbish, so I’m glad I pre- 
on the music-stool facing the piano, the letter| vented him. Oh dear! it makes me very 
in her left hand hanging down by her side, | sorry, too, for after this I can’t treat him like 
and playing softly with the right on the keys.|a brother as I always have done, and I will 

Miss Gray’s letter had reminded her of her | never call him Ernest again if I can help it.” 
happy school days,—of the emulation in the| So deeply was Evelyn Forrester occupied 
classes, the harmless, innocent fun, and at| with these thoughts, that when Mary opened 
the same time the absence of schoolgirl|the door she started and exclaimed, “Oh, 
tricks, which seemed so out of place in Miss| Mary, how you made me jump! I was 
Gray’s house and while under her guidance ; | thinking over the old happy school days with 
the girlish chatter, while taking their daily | poor Miss Gray, and I quite remember what 
walks or in the garden after lessons, which | she refers to ; but I think Ellen knew more 
Evelyn now owned to herself was often silly | about it than I did.” 
and unmeaning. | “What happened on that particular day?” 

While thus reflecting there suddenly re-| asked Mary. 
curred to Eva’s mind a remark she had made| In reply, Eva described the circumstances 
to Ellen Kingsford, uttered without thought, | which occurred on the day before Ellen left 
and forgotten by them both soon after,— | school, and what she had seen and heard in 

“Oh, Ellen, you and I are such-friends, | the study. 
how nice it would be if I were your sister!” | ‘ Poor Agnes,” said Mary as Eva finished 

“Well, so you can be my sister,” replied | her recital, “it certainly is hard for her to 
Ellen, laughing, “if you should happen to fall | have spent her energy, talents, and savings 
in love with my brother Ernest, and marry | with such a result; yet I cannot help feeling 
him.” | glad that she is relieved from so much anxiety 
_ “But I shall never fall in love, as you call|and worry. Miss Gray will have no difficulty 
it, Ellen. I think it makes people very silly,—| in finding another engagement, and I mean 
at least, those we read of in books; besides|to help her by every means in my power. 
I shall not be old enough to be married for} And now, Eva dear, I want your help in ar- 
ages ; you know I’m only fourteen.” | ranging the tables for the evening : it will be 

“All right,” said Ellen, * perhaps Ernest | better to make a refreshment-room of the 
will wait ‘ages’ for you, and we can be/ dining-room instead of having a set tea and 
sisters till then without him.” supper.” 

This conversation now returned to Eva’s} Colonel Kingsford and Dr. Forrester stood 
memory with a new significance. She had| on the steps of the garden door on that same 
laughed at Ellen’s suggestion as a joke, and! evening, looking with amused interest at the 
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croquet layyn and its occupants, for the game 
was then quite new. Pleasant-looking girls in 
elegant and picturesque costumes, and young 
men in morning dress were scattered over 
the lawn, evidently in earnest, while carrying 
on this still novel game. Dr. Forrester’s 
eyes sought eagerly for his sister Eva and 
Emest Kingsford ; the former he quickly re- 
cognised in one of those pretty costumes 
which, introduced at first to suit croquet- 
players, soon became the fashion,—a black 
silk dress looped up over a red petticoat, 
showing off to perfection Eva’s tiny feet en- 
cased in the pretty kid boots, which had not 
then the exaggerated heel to distort the foot 
and cripple the walk; and a mushroom hat, 
which so few faces would bear, shaded her 
eyes, and suited her delicate featuresadmirably. 

Dr. Forrester saw with pleasure that she 
seemed at ease, and with her usual vivacity 
was trying her best to croquet Ernest Kings- 
ford’s ball, he being on the opposing side. 

Some few of the visitors who had played 
out their game were walking about the 
garden : among them his brother Frank and 
Julia Kingsford, evidently in earnest conver- 
sation. 

“TI hope Frank is not smitten in that 
quarter,”’ was the doctor’s sudden reflection : 
“there is the temptation of money, but I 
should be sorry for him to marry such a 
woman of the world as Julia Kingsford.” 

His thoughts were diverted by seeing a tall 
slight girl in mourning leave the lawn, and 
as she threw herself on a garden seat near the 
gentlemen, Colonel Kingsford said, 

“Well, Florence, are you resting after 
conquest or defeat? ”’ 

* Conquest, colonel,” she replied, “ but I 
belong to the reserve corps. I can still help 
on my own side ; I’m a rover.’ 

“A rover!” exclaimed the colonel. 


“Well, that is an acknowledgment from a/| 


lady’s lips! And what is a rover, pray ?” 
Before she could reply a voice from the 
open French window of the dining-room 
spoke to her. 
“Come in and have a glass of wine ora 


cup of coffee, Florry; you know your way in, | 


up the library steps.” 
As Florence Maynard rose at the voice, 


Colonel Kingsford said, “Upon my word, | 


Dr. Forrester, I am behaving very badly. I 
have not yet paid my respects to your wife : 
shall we go up-stairs ?” 
“Yes, pray let us-do so,” was the reply, 
— does not forget to be hospitable if I 
oO. 
As the gentlemen turned to re-enter the 


house, the colonel placed his hand on the 
doctor’s shoulder, and said,— 

“ Ah, doctor, you have drawn a prize in 
the lottery of marriage: there is no doubt of 
that.” 

“Thank God,” he replied, reverently, “and 
I can thank Him, colonel, and still keep up 
your metaphor from the Bible. ‘The lot 
is cast into the lap: the disposing thereof 
is with the Lord.’ ” 

“It is hard to recognise His hand when 
the disposal of our lot brings pain such as 
Ernest’s destination has brought to his poor 
mother. Asasoldier I might have expectedit, 
and the prospect of his promotion is, of course, 
in India more likely, but still the parting 
will be a trial to us all, especially when we 
consider the distance.’ 

They entered the dining-room as he spoke, 
to be warmly welcomed by Mrs. Forrester, 
with her usual graceful sincerity. 

“TI am very glad to see that you are here 
at last, colonel,” she said, “to look at an old 
game revived.” 

“ And it is a pretty sight, worth looking 
at,” he replied, as she placed a chair for him 
near the window, “ but it’s a perfect mystery 
to me. Why, Mrs. Forrester, there sits a 
young lady who just now told me very coolly 
that she was a rover. Ah, here they come,” 
he continued, as, amidst a babel of voices 
caused by the boasting of the winners and 
threats of what the losers would do in the 
next game, a bevy of fair damsels entered 
the room. 

Colonel Kingsford was not allowed to sit 
in silence long unnoticed: Eva and Ellen 
soon exerted their united efforts to make him 
join in the next game. 

“Oh, do, colonel,” was the earnest cry. 
“Charles has promised to play, and we will 
soon teach you,” 





But the colonel could not be persuaded, 
|and the game was commenced without him. 
Still there were present a sufficient number 
‘who had passed their teens to join Dr. 
| Forrester, who was considered a very good 
| player. 

| Mary also, with Ernest, Frank, and Julia, 
|was among the players. Eva called it the 
“ old folks’” game, for which speech Charles 
chased her with his mallet, almost losing 
/his turn by the performance, 

The shadows thrown by the setting sun 
were flickering through the trees, and 
falling upon the young heads as they 
moved about long after the “old folks” 
had gone in. His beams, tinting the 
foliage with crimson and gold, reminded 
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Mary as she stood at the drawing-room 
window of Dr. Watts’s lines,— 

*¢ But now the fair traveller has come to the West, 
His rays are all gold, and his beauties are best, 
And he paints the sky gay as he sinks to his rest, 

And foretells a bright rising again.” 


In the twilight opposite to him the moon 
was shedding her soft light over the few that 
still lingered on the croquet lawn. And the 
clock struck eleven before the residents at 
Fairfield House had retired to rest. 


CHAPTER XIII.~-AGNES GRAY FINDS A NEW 
HOME, 


A MORNING or two after the croquet party, 
Mrs. Forrester sat at work in the drawing- 
room acting propriety for Eva, who was 
taking her music lesson. The door opened 
gently, and Ellen, whose turn came next, 
entered the-room. 

“Florence wants to speak to you, Mrs. 
Forrester,” she said, in a low tone. “She is 
in the dining-room: will you please go to 
her? I'll be duenna for once, and keep Eva 
in order,” she added, while her eyes twinkled ; 
“and when she has finished her lesson she 
can perform the same kind office for me.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Forrester,” said Florence, as 
her friend entered the dining-room to welcome 
her, “I’m so sorry to trouble you, but papa 
has desired me to give you this note, and to 
wait for an answer.’”’ Mrs. Forrester hastily 
glanced through Mr. Maynard’s letter, which 
stated that as he purposed returning to India 
in a few weeks, and to take his daughter 
with him, he was anxious to obtain a lady of 
middle age as chaperone and friend for her. 
Colonel Kingsford having mentioned Miss 
Gray as a friend of Mrs. Forrester’s, he 
would, if agreeable, call upon her in the 
afternoon to ascertain whether she thought 
that lady would like such a position, and, 
in fact, to talk the matter over. Mary For- 
rester’s eyes brightened as she read ; no en- 
gagement would be so pleasant to Miss Gray, 
that she well knew; not only would she be 
delighted with having charge of such a girl 
as Florence, but, as Mrs. Forrester felt 
assured, the salary would be liberal. Added 
to this, Miss Gray, she knew, had a married 
brother in India. 

“ Do you know the contents of this letter, 
Florence ?” 

“Oh yes, Mrs. Forrester, and I’ve heard 
so much about Miss Gray from Eva and 
Ellen, that I shall be dreadfully disappointed 
if she cannot go to India with me.” 

“You had a governess while you were 


staying with your grandmamma, had you not, 
Florence? I thought she was going to 
accompany you,” said Mary. 

“ Mrs. Groves, you mean, Mrs. Forrester,” 
she replied, with a sad look. Yes, she came 
over from India with mamma and me eight 
years ago, and she remained with me at 
aunt Carter’s after grandmamma died, and 
nursed dear mamma like a sister while 
we were at Nice; but she was taken ill 
a few weeks ago, and the doctors say that even 
if she recovers she would not be fit for the 
Indian journey for months to come. It 
made me so unhappy when papa read 
this to me in a letter from her brother; 
but you know he must sail before the 
3oth of August, and if Miss Gray can 
come to us at aunt Carter’s very soon, 
that we may get acquainted with each other 
before we leave England, I shall be so glad, 
for I mean to try to like her.” 

“You will have no occasion to “ry, Flo- 
rence,” said Mrs. Forrester; “I have known 
Miss Gray since I was quite a child, and I 
never met with a more lovable woman.” 

After his interview with Mrs. Forrester, 
Mr. Maynard agreed without hesitation that 
she should write to Miss Gray and ask her 
to visit Woodford, that matters might be 
settled in an interview. By that afternoon’s 
post Mary wrote to her old friend, telling her 
all we have told the reader, and giving her a 
pressing invitation to spend the time of pro- 
bation at Fairfield House. 

Frank Forrester had returned to London 
after the croquet party, with his mind fixed 
upon one object, namely, to rise in the 
profession he had chosen. He had, however, 
promised to spend the last two days of 
Ernest Kingsford’s stay in England at Wood- 
ford if possible. 

Eva wrote him a long letter by the same 
| post which carried Mary’s invitation to Miss 
Gray, telling him of the expected visitor, and 
naming the day on which Florence would 
sail for India. 

Had Julia Kingsford seen the common- 
place regrets at the latter information which 
Frank’s answer contained, she would per- 
haps have learnt to mistrust her own 
| suspicious, jealous nature. 
| While walking up and down the garden 
at Fairfield House on the evening of the 
croquet party, Julia had told him, as a great 
secret, that Florence Maynard was engaged 
to be married. The information startled him 
a little on account of her extreme youth, but 
it altogether failed to crush in Frank Forrester 
what Julia so foolishly suspected, namely, a 
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fancy for Florence Maynard, for the very 
good reason that it had never existed, 

He admired that young lady not only for 
her personal appearance, but. for superior 
qualities which he believed she possessed: 
but the idea of attentions which might even- 
tually lead to marriage either with Florence 
Maynard or Julia Kingsford had been, as we 
know, set aside as absurd by him in his 
conversations with Mary, and from her he 
had no concealments. 

Agnes Gray was received with a pleasant, 
hearty welcome by Dr. Forrester’s family. 
Eva’s reception had in it none of the school- 
girl feeling of olden times ; it was as a friend 
whom they respected that both Eva and 
Ellen welcomed Miss Gray; their interest 
and sympathy had been excited by her letter, 
and the warm enthusiasm with which they 
spoke of her to Florence increased that 
young lady’s anxiety that her father should 
engage her to accompany them to India. 

On the evening of her arrival, as Miss 
Gray sat by the open drawing-room window, 
looking out over the beautiful garden lighted 


“Then Florence has been educated in 
England ?” said Miss Gray. 

“Ves; after her father’s return to India 
she resided with her mother at a pretty little 
estate near Windsor, belonging to her grand- 
mother. At the old lady’s death, about three 
years ago, Mrs, Maynard and Florence came | 
to live at Woodford with Mrs. Maynard’s 
brother, Mr. Carter, a solicitor in the 
Temple.” 

“With whom your brother is studying the 
law,—I think you told me so, Eva?” said 
Miss Gray. 

Eva smiled as she assented by a quiet nod, 
and Mary went on,— 

“Mrs. Maynard was taken seriously ill 
soon after her arrival here, and my husband, 
when called in to attend her, saw at once 
that, although she might linger for years, the | 
case was hopeless.” 
| “Did her husband see her again alive?” | 
asked Miss Gray. 

“Oh yes; he was sent for about twelve | 
months ago and remained with her till she || 
| died. He also visited England at her | 














by the golden rays of the setting sun, she | mother's death, in consequence of that lady’s 
heard from Mary and Eva the history of will, which makes Florence a rich heiress, 
Florence and all necessary particulars about |for she inherits by it the whole of the 








Mr. Maynard. 
‘What age is Miss Maynard ?” she asked. 


“Florence is in her eighteenth year,” said | 


Eva, “she was seventeen in March. I won't 
describe her to you, Miss Gray, because I 
am sure I should give you a false impression ; 
wait till you see her.” 

“So I will, Eva, dear,” she replied; I 
merely asked her age because Mrs. Forrester 
told me she was motherless, and had been 
brought up in England by her mother’s 
family ;” and she paused. 


“You will not find Florence a spoilt child, 


Miss Gray,” said Mary, “I can speak of her so 
far truly : in fact she has had great advantages, 


and early discipline quite sufficient to counter- | 


act any mistaken indulgence from aunts or 
grandmamma.” 

** Does she remember her mother, then ?” 

“Qh yes; Mrs. Maynard has not been 
dead a year yet, and she was with her at 
Nice till the last. Mr. Maynard had a very 
lucrative civil appointment in Calcutta at 
the time of his marriage, about twenty years 
ago. 
her mother’s health made it absolutely neces- 
sary that she should return to her native 
land, and her husband himself brought his 
wife and child to England, and remained 
a oe till her health appeared re-estab- 
ished,” 


Florence was five years old when | 


/money left to her mother, independently of 
what she may have from her father.” 

“You make me almost fear the responsi- | 
bility of the proposed engagement,” said | 
Miss Gray ; “an heiress in India will require || 


' vigilant watchfulness.” 

| Qh, Miss Gray,” exclaimed Mary, “ you 
‘don’t know our dear, shy, timid Florence, or || 
you would not fear for her, more especially if 


you can gain her confidence. I must tell | 
you this, in spite of Eva’s wish that you | 
| should wait till you see her.” 

“Tt was doubt of myself, not of my 
‘future charge,” said Miss Gray, with a smile, 
“that made me express fear.” 

“If that is the only cause, then, you may 
feel quite happy,” said Mary. “ I know well 
how able you are to manage young girls by 
your success with Eva and Ellen Kings- 
ford.” 

“Thank you for the compliment,” she 
replied, “‘ but let me ask one more question, 
With his daughter an heiress, why does not 
Mr. Maynard remain in England ?” 

“ He has many reasons for not doing so,” |} 
she replied, “‘as he told me yesterday. He 
has lived in India from the age of sixteen; 
the income arising from his appointment 
has gradually increased to its present lucrative 
amount; he even prefers the climate to the 
\changeable weather and fogs of England ; 
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but his strongest motive for leaving is caused 
by the death of his wife.” 

“He told me that’ everything in ‘this 
country recalls her to his memory, and to 
settle to any employment here would be im- 
possible; yet employment he must have, 
and they want him back again at his post.” 

“ But I think you said Mrs. Maynard died 
at Nice?” remarked Miss Gray. 

* Ah, yes,” was the reply. “ My husband 
advised him not to remove her, but he so 
mistrusted the English climate that he would 
listen to no persuasions, and she died ina few 
months after her arrival in Italy. Florence 
returned to her aunt just before Christmas ; 
I knew very little of her before that time, 
but since, as I told you, she has been study- 
ing with Eva and Ellen. Mr. Maynard, I 
believe, wished to sail for India in June last, 
but Florence could not endure the thought 
of a strange chaperone, so he waited for 
Mrs, Groves to recover. That, however, is 
now, I fear, hopeless ; at all events, Mr. 
Maynard cannot any longer delay his voy- 
age, and therefore I believe you will be 
chosen as a substitute, my dear friend. 
Indeed, I hope and trust you may. Most 
certainly, at this moment I can think of no 
one so suitable as a companion and friend 
to Florence Maynard as yourself.” | 

“You are very kind to say so, Mrs. 
Forrester,” said the lady, with tears in her 
eyes. 

“ Well, to.morrow will decide the matter,” 
said her friend, “and I have not a doubt} 
myself what the decision will be. And here) 
come Charles and Frank,” she added, as 
footsteps sounded in the hall ; “ we will dis- 
miss the business part of the discussion, and 
have a pleasant chat while we drink our 
tea.” 

Miss Gray’s welcome from the gentlemen 





was cordial and kind, although they could 
not talk to her about olden times as Mary| 
could. | 

After tea music was. introduced, and | 
Frank, to whom their visitor was personally | 
a stranger, could not fail to appreciate her | 
cultivated contralto voice, and even Dr. 
Forrester was tempted to shorten one or 
two visits, and join her and his brother 
and sister in a quartet. 

Altogether the evening passed pleasantly, 
and Miss Gray retired to her room with a 
thankful heart, hope mixing with her 
natural anxiety for the result of to-morrow’s 
interview. 

Mary Forrester was right in her decision. 
Mr. Maynard, in his great anxiety to sail on 





the 30th, would have been ready to’ waive 
even palpable reasons for objecting to the 
lady who offered herself. Perhaps there did 
arise at first a little fear respecting the 
health of the small, refined, almost delicate- 
looking lady, who rose to meet him in his 
brother-in-law’s drawing-room. But after 
talking to her all objections vanishéd, the 
business part of the transaction was quickly 
settled, and then Mr. Maynard sent for his 
daughter. 

The father who witnessed the meeting 
between the middle-aged lady and the young 
girl in her teens was a practical man of 
business, not given to make comparisons, 
especially those in which the imaginative 
powers were called forth, yet even he was 
struck by the contrast presented to his mind 
as Florence timidly advanced and took the 
hand so frankly held out to her: perhaps he 
had never before so noticed his daughter’s 
personal appearance. 

The pale little lady, with her fetite 
features, her clear blue eyes, fair hair, and 
small symmetrical figure, had a calm dignity 
which would alone have marked a contrast 
to the timidity of Florence, independently of 
the difference in form and features. But Miss 
Gray, accustomed to study the character of 
her pupils, could look beyond the present, 
to the time when the tall, graceful figure of 
Florence would have a natural dignity born 
of an intellectual and well-balanced mind. 
Her timidity, she saw, was not caused by 
foolish shyness, or what the French call 
mauvaise honte, but partly from an humble 
opinion of herself, and a certain deference 
for elders, which at the present day is rather 
a novelty among young ladies in their 
teens. 

A kind of dignified reserve had also some- 
thing to do with this manner in Florence, 
which, after all, formed one of her most 
charming peculiarities. 

Miss Gray was at once attracted by it, and 
as she looked at the sweet face of the 
young motherless girl, Florence felt drawn 
towards her with the dawning of a new love 
that was to last her life. 

Although this description has taken so 
long, scarcely a minute has elapsed since 
the young girl of seventeen and the woman 
of forty-three made acquaintance with each 
other. While Mr. Maynard stands looking 
on, we may as well give our readers some 
idea of his appearance ; and yet, after all, 
how impossible it is to represent in words 
the faces and forms so familiar to the writer ! 
Yet Mr. Maynard was not a man to be passed 
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even in a crowd without notice. There was 
no necessity to inquire from whom Florence 
inherited her tall pliant figure, dark eyes, 
regular features, ce slightly aquiline nose. 
In all these points she resembled her father, 
who at fifty years of age stood erect to the 
full height of his six feet two. His dark 
yet bright eyes beamed with the fire of 
intellect, yet they wanted the softness which 
gave to Florence such a feminine look. The 
black, straight eyebrows and dark lashes, the 
high aquiline nose and firm compressed 
mouth, although softened and refined by a 
crown of snowy white hair, produced a de- 
cided want of resemblance between father 
and daughter. Those who at first sight were 
struck with the likeness they bore to each 
other, always doubted it after being long in 
their company. His form, though slight, 
was not spare, and no one could look in his 
face without a sentiment of perfect trust in 
the man. 

Such was the feeling with which Miss 
Gray regarded him as before leaving the 
room, he said, “I think matters are all 
settled now, Miss Gray, and you will be 
ready to join us in a few days.” 

“TI fear I must beg for a week, Mr, 
Maynard,” she replied, as she advanced to 
take his offered hand. “I have much to 
arrange and prepare, as you may suppose.’ 

“ Of course, of course,” he replied. “ Well, | 
then, we shall expect you this day week ; and 
now I will leave you and Florence to get 


better acquainted,” he said, as he left the |i 


room. 








| 


side, and proceeded to carry out her father’s 
suggestion. 

In less than an hour after, she took her 
leave, her heart full of thankfulness to Him 
who had not only helped her in her hour of 
need, but provided for her a position and a 
charge after her own heart, 

One more day spent in the society of the 
Forresters, one pleasant evening at Colonel 
Kingsford’s, during which she read Julia’s 
character clearly and correctly, and then 
Miss Gray hastened to London, to make 
preparations for the journey to India, 

Other matters also she carefully noted 
while at the colonel’s, without, however, 
venturing to remark upon them. The 
visitors to dinner at Colonel Kingsford’s, 
besides herself, were Mrs. Forrester, Eva and 
Frank, Florence and her father ; the doctor 
looking in upon them later in the evening, 
A stranger will often see more of what is 
going on in a family or a community than 
those constantly at hand. Therefore Miss 
Gray quickly discovered Ernest Kingsford’s 
liking for Eva, -and her perfectly childlike 
indifference, as well as Julia’s fancy for 
Frank, her jealousy of Florence, and his 
evident reserve to them both. 

* Poor Mary,” she thought to herself, “ she 
would be too young, I fear, to control or 
’| guide the ways and doings of this brother 
‘and sister left to her care, if they were not 
themselves sensible and well trained. I am 
glad, however, to hear that Ernest Kingsford 
is leaving for India so soon, and there is 
something in Frank Forrester’s face which 


As soon as Mr. Maynard was gone, Miss| speaks of firmness and high principle : he 
Gray drew Florence down on the sofa by her | will never cause Mary a moment's anxiety.” 








“LIGHTEN OUR DARKNESS.” 


HatrF doubting in the dark we stand, 
Longing Thy glance to meet, 
And tremblingly stretch out a hand 
To touch Thy sacred feet ; 
Surely, dear Lord, we know Thee nigh, 
Yet for a closer proof we sigh. 


Our hearts are bowed by earthly fears, 
Oh raise them nearer Thee : 

Our eyes are dimmed by earthly tears, 
O grant them sight to see : 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Lighten our darkness, Lord, we cry, 
That we may know Thee standing nigh. 


Speak to each weary storm-tossed heart, 
And let it hear Thy “ Peace, be still ; ” 
Then never more from us depart 
Whilst we our earthly days fulfil ; 
Till on our spirit’s glad amaze 
Brightens the sunlight of Thy gaze. 


ISABE].LLA M. MORTIMER. 
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AN AUTUMN RAMBLE AMONG THE OLD CASTLES 


AND ABBEYS 


_: 


OF ENGLAND. 


PART THIRD.-—-CHEPSTOW CASTLE, 


THERE are few townsin Britain more favour- 
ably situated, both as regards health and 
picturesqueness, than Chepstow; and were 
any ingredient required to complete the 
charm, its truly magnificent castle supplies 
the deficiency. Rarely does the traveller 
meet such a combination of beautiful scenery, 
and objects of antiquarian interest, as is 
supplied‘by.this ancient town, and the neigh- 
bourhood in which it is situated. 

The assemblage of rocks, woods, ruins, 
pastures, and streams, are as admirably dis- 
posed as if for the purpose of showing the 
connoisseur of the beautiful how far beyond 
the most perfect efforts of his pencil Dame 
Nature can combine these her elements so 
as to produce a picture of surpassing beauty 
and grandeur. Upon the authority of the 
most competent judges, the scenery here 
ranks pre-eminent in the British Isles. 
Archdeacon Cox said “he had seldom 


visited any town whose picturesque situation | 
and Mr. | pale 
all the privileges of a sovereign, in order to 


surpassed that of Chepstow ;” 
Wyndham asserts that “ the beauties are so 


But this nobleman did not long remain. in 
possession, for the battle of Hastings gave 
rise to a more complete “ dcisestablishment 
and disendowment” of nobles and proprietors 
of the soil than any “ Land Acts,” or foreign 
conquests of which the world has yet had 
example. ‘ William the Norman,” says the 
Welsh chronicles, “ left never a nobleman of 
English blood, but had robbed, spoiled, and 
slain or banished them all, and given their 
lands to his own men.” After Hugh Basset’s 
expulsion we find him at the court of Rhys 
ap Tewdwr, Prince of South Wales, and he 
was slain with that prince in a contest with 
Robert Fitzhamon on the Black Mountain, 
near Brecon, in the year 1090. 

The next possessors of Chepstow, accord- 
ing to Doomsday Book, was William Fitz- 
Osborn, a relation of the Conqueror, and his 
steward when Duke of Normandy. To him 
was granted a district comprising what is 
now Gloucestershire, and the southern part of 
Monmouthshire, as a county palatine, with 





uncommonly excellent, that the most exact | create a firm barrier against the Welsh. 


critic in landscape would scarcely wish to 
alter a position in the assemblage of woods, 
cliffs, ruins, and water.” 

| | No mention is made of Chepstow during the 
| time of the Roman occupation, but it appears 
| probable that it arose into importance on 
the decay of the ancient city of Caerwent 
| (Venta Silurum), five miles to the west. By 
| the ancient Britons Chepstow was known as 
| Cas Gwent, the Castle of Gwent, a district 
including the hundreds of Caldicot and Rag- 
lan, and the lower division of the hundred of 
Usk. The Saxons—who, differing from the 
Romans, founded their cities more with an 
eye to commercial than military considera- 
tions—recognised the admirable situation of 
| the town for purposes of trade, and gave it 
the name of Chepestowe, from the Saxon 
word chefe, a ‘market, and stow, a place or 
town. We do not hear of Chepstow during 
the invasion of the district of Gwent by 
Harold in 1063, but three years later, when 
he ascended the throne on the death of 
Edward the Confessor, only to enjoy it a few 
| months, mention is made that Chepstow was 
held by a Saxon earl named Hugh Basset. 


| Fitz-Osborn governed a larger portion of 
| the conquered country than any of the 
| Conqueror’s followers. He held the king’s 
| demesne in Gloucester, and built the castle 
| there, as well as the castle of Estrighoiel, or 
| Striguil (the Norman appellation of Chep- 
| stow), and imposed duties on vessels passing 
|up or down the river. Matthew de Paris 
| styles these strongholds of the Norman lords 
| as * the nests of devils, and dens of thieves.” 
| Fitz-Osborn was created Earl of Hereford in 
| 1068, and was killed in Flanders in 1070, 
He was succeeded by his second son, Roger, 
who, on being condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment, was followed by his cousin 
Walter Fitz-Richard de Clare, the founder of 
Tintern Abbey, who subdued a considerable 
portion of Nether Went. Walter was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Gilbert de Clare, 
Earl of Pembroke, whose son Richard (sur- 
named Strongbow from his skill in archery), 
was Earl of Pembroke and Lord of Chep- 
stow. Strongbow, who flourished in the 
reign of Henry II., conquered the province 
of Leinster, in Ireland; and his only 








daughter, Isabel, marrying the Lord Marshal 
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of England, the city and castle of Chepstow 
passed to that noble. 

It again passed by marriage to Hugh 
Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, of whose, grandson 
the following anecdote is told. Edward I., 
having required this Roger Bigod to accom- 
pany him in one of his wars, the latter 
refused, upon which the king cried out,— 

“Sir Earl, by God you shall either go or 
hang !” 

To this the equally haughty baron replied, 
“Sir King, by God I will neither go nor 
hang.” Deponent sayeth not what was the 
end of this truly medizeval altercation. 

After various vicissitudes, the castle and 
manor of Chepstow came into the possession 
of the Earl of Worcester, and now belongs to 
his descendant, the Duke of Beaufort, one of 
whose titles is Baron Chepstow. 

The castle is built on the edge of a lofty 
perpendicular rock, whose base is washed 
by the Wye. Itis in itself a noble specimen 
of the feudal fortress, and its commanding 
position renders it a more imposing and pic- 
turesque object from the Wye and the op- 
posite bank of that river. 


‘* The noble castle’s dizzy steep 
Hung o’er the margin of the deep ; 
Many a stern tower and rampart there 
Repelled the insults of the air, 
Which, when the tempest vexed the sky, 
Half breeze, half spray, came whistling by ; 
Its varying circle did combine 
Bulwark, and bartisan, and line, 
And bastion, tower, and vantage -coign; 
Above the booming river leant 
The far-projecting battlement ; 
The billows burst, in ceaseless flow, 
Upon the precipice below. 
Where’er the castle faced the land, 
Gate works and walls were strongly manned : 
No need upon the river side ; 
The steepy rock and frantic tide 
Approach of human step denied.” 


The entrance is at the eastern gateway, 
which presents a grand and imposing appear- 
ance. In a Norman arch, between two lofty 
circular towers, is the massive door, which, 
covered with iron bolts and clasps, and 
plated with the same metal on the outside, is 
a genuine relic of feudal times. In the arch- 
way are grooves for a portcullis, and two 
circular holes used for pouring molten lead or 
boiling water or oil on the heads of an 
assaulting party. Surrounding the walls is a 
ditch, which, from the absence of sufficient 
water at so great a height, was probably 
turned to account for the purposes of defence 
by planting round the walls high palisados, 
or sharp-pointed stakes. 


occupies some three or four acres, and is 
divided into four courts, the visitor will see 
much to interest him. On the right-hand 
side ,of the first court lie the buttery, 
kitchen, and store apartments, with dun- 
geons underneath; there is also a subter- 
ranean room, excavated out of the rock, 
showing part of its flooring supported by an 
arch thrown from one jutting crag to another 
of the cliff, the base of which is washed by the 
tide on which the castle stands. To the left 
of the entrance gate is the large round tower, 
or citadel, with dungeon underneath. A 
spiral staircase leads upwards to the battle- 
ments. About the year 1797 the roofs and 
floors of this tower were in tolerable repair, 
but they have now disappeared, although the 
solid masonry will, if undisturbed, in all pro- 
bability-bid defiance to the ravages of time 
for some centuries more. 

In this tower was incarcerated for twenty 
years Henry Marten, one of the judges who 





signed the death-warrant of Charles I. The 
regicide was the son of Sir Henry Marten, a 
judge of the Admiralty, and M.P. for Berk- 
shire. Inthe beginning of the year 1640 he 
was elected one of the knights for Berks, and 
was an able and active partisan of Oliver 
Cromwell, one of whose executive council 
he was ; in the old prints representing the trial 
of the unfortunate Charles, Marten occupies 
the chair on Cromwell's left hand, imme- 
diately under the arms of the Common- 
wealth. On the usurpation of the govern- 
ment by Cromwell, Marten did not second 
his views ; and after the Restoration he sur- 
rendered to the proclamation, and was tried 
as a regicide at the Old Bailey. He con- 
fessed the fact of attending at the trial, and 
signing the warrant for the king’s death, but 
denied any malicious intention. He rested 
his defence upon the necessity of obedience 
to the then existing Government, allowing that 
his Majesty had the title, under heaven, to 
the dignity of king, being called thereto by 
the representative body of the people. Upon 
being found guilty he petitioned for pardon, 
and though the extreme penalty of the law 
was not inflicted, he was condemned to 
imprisonment, and to forfeit his estates, 
among which was the manor of Leominster, 
formerly belonging to the queen of Charles 
I., but which, during the interregnum, fell 
into the hands of Marten. 

The regicide had the first floor of the 
citadel assigned to him as his place of 
residence. ‘The room measured 15 paces 
by 12, and had a large fireplace, and two 








Arrived in the interior of the castle, which 


windows, which commanded extensive views 
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| 


of the neighbourhood. Southey, who visited | of the great bridge over the Wye, and so 
his prison, penned the following lines, in ‘came to the castle.” That part which com- 
which, however, he made the mistake of |menced at the bridge, and extended to 
adding ten years to his term of imprisonment, | the castle, has left but a faint trace of its 
for Marten died in the seventy-eighth year of | former existence, but the continuance thence 




















his age, and the twentieth of his confinement. 


‘*For thirty years, secluded from mankind, 
Here Marten lingered. Often have these walls 
Echoed his footsteps, as with even tread 
He paced around his prison. . Not to him 
Did nature’s fair varieties exist ; 

He never saw the sun’s delightful beams, 
Save when, through yon high bars, he poured 
A sad and broken splendour.” 


Crossing a rustic bridge, you reach the 


fourth court, to which communication was | 
formerly had by a drawbridge. This court | 


appears to have been a kind of outwork, and 
shows evident signs of having been con- 
structed at a later date than the other 
portions of the castle. This may be 
gathered from fhe appearance of the battle- 
ments on the land side, where the coigns 
of the third court are seen projecting 
beyond the wall of this court. Other fortifi- 
cations terminated the castle, and guarded | 
the western entrance, where there were two | 
portcullises, and a drawbridge leading to the 
castle ditch, towards the upper part of which 
is a sallyport. Through apertures in the | 
walls, on passing the second and third courts, 
several very pleasing views of the river and 
the surrounding country present themselves, 
particularly the fine rocky and woody shore 
of the Wye. The extremity of the western 
court was formerly closed by a large wood 
and iron barred door; but this has been 
removed, and a gate more modern in appear- 
ance has been placed under the fine Gothic | 
arch, showing to great advantage the upper | 
part of the ground which lies around and 
beyond the walls. | 

The fortress, in company with so many | 
others in Monmouthshire and South Wales, | 


was dismantled soon after its surrender to | penned by himself, marks the spot where 
irests Henry Marten :— 


Cromwell. 

The town was formerly strongly fortified | 
by watch-towers, and a wall of considerable | 
thickness, and constructed of materials of 
such marvellous tenacity, that it is almost | 
impossible to detach the stone from the 
mortar. The most considerable remains of 
this wall are on the south side of the town. 
Writing in the time of Henry VIII., before 





well appear. 
VII. 


'Mary’s, but they were not allowed to remain 


|H ere or elsewhere (all’s one to you, Me me), 
’ . : : +. _ | E arth, air, or water gripes my ghostly dust, 
Cromwell’s soldiers, with their propensities | one knows how soon to be by fire set free ; 


for Vandalism, had injured the fortifications, | k eader, if you an old tried rule will trust, 

Leland says, “The town of Chepstow has | Y ou’ll gladly do and suffer what you must. 

been very strongly walled, as yet doth| y time was spent in serving you and me, 

The walls began at the end| A nd death’s my pay (it seems), and welcome too ; 
N 


|to the edge of the Wye is still in good pre- 
servation. It is an embattled wall, nearly 
| twenty feet high, with watch-towers at stated 
| distances; and below the parapet, at the 
| height of twelve feet from the ground, is formed 
|a walk two yards wide, which stretches from 
jone end of it to the other, nearly three 
quarters of a mile in length. 
| The town gate, which was built by one of 
the Earls of Worcester, has a rugged aspect. 
In the Chepstow charter of the year 1515 
it is called the Great Gate, and is stated to 
|have been granted “from the love we have 
‘and bear to the town, which is fallen into 
great ruin, indigence, and decay.” The 
parish church of St. Mary’s is an interesting 
and ancient structure, which was beautifully 
restored by the late Dr. Copleston, Bishop of 
Llandaff. It contains a fine canopied tomb, 
with the remains of the second Earl of 
Worcester and his wife, and a monument to 
the memory of a Thomas Shipman, his wife, 
and twelve children. 
The remains of Henry Marten, the 
regicide, were interred in the chancel of St. 





here in peace, for it is recorded that a clergy- 
man of the name of Chest, who was appointed 








to ,the vicarage of Chepstow, caused his 
ashes to be exhumed and placed in the body 
of the church. His conduct was severely 
animadverted upon at the time, and his son- 
in-law, Mr. Downton, on his death, publicly 
satirized him in the following lines :— 


“Here lies at rest, I do protest, 
One Chest within another ; 

The Chest of wood was very good,— | 

Who says so of the other ?” | 


The following acrostic, said to have been 


‘* Here, September the 9th (1680), was buried a true- 
born Englishman, 
Who, in Bewkshire, was well known 
To love his country’s freedom ’bove his own ; 
Who being immured full twenty year, 
Had time to write, as doth appear, 


His EPITAPH. 
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SHAKSPERIAN MOTTOES. 





R evenge destroying but itself, while I 

T o birds of prey leave my old cage and fly : 

E xamples preach to the eye—care then (mine says), 
N ot how you end, but how you spend, your days.” 


The visitor to Chepstow should not fail 
to explore the neighbourhood, which is full 
of objects of antiquarian interest ; every mile 
of the roads converging on Chepstow is 
studded with the mouldering remains of 
ancient castles and abbeys, which are asso- 
ciated with some of the most remarkable 


On the monument to his memory in Matherne 
Church, Bishop Godwin has placed the fol- 
lowing inscription, surrounded -with painted 
ornaments and military emblems :— 

“Here lyeth intombed the body of 
Theodorick, King of Morganwch, or Gla- 
morgan, commonly called St. Thewdrick, 
and accounted a martyr, because he was 
slain in battle against the Saxons, being then 
pagans, and in defence of the Christian 
religion. The battle was fought at Tintern, 





events in our history. Charles I., when 


where he obtained a great victory, but died 


pursued by his enemies, crossed at Charston | here, being on his way homeward, three days 
Rock on the estuary of the Severn, at which | after the battle, having taken order with 
spot it is also affirmed that Julius Frontinius | Maurice, his son, who succeeded him in the 
landed when he led forth his Roman/| kingdom, that in the same place he should 
legionaries for the conquest of the Silures.| happen to decease, a church should be built, 
Caldicot Castle is supposed to have been|and his body buried in the same, which 
built by the Saxon king Harold, and Caer-| was accordingly performed in the year 600.” 
went, the Venta Silurum of the Romans,} On a tombstone in the graveyard of this 


we have already spoken of in the village of 
Matherne, within two miles of Chepstow is 
an ancient church containing a monument to 
the British king Theodoric, who fell gloriously 


same church are some lines, which, by the 
way, Our cousins across the Atlantic must 
have borrowed (without acknowledgment) in 
the verses on “ John Brown,” which attained 


so great a popularity during the anti-slavery 
crusade immediately preceding their great 
war of secession :— 
“ John Lee is dead, that good old man, 
We ne’er shall see him more ; 
He used to wear an old drab coat, 
All buttoned down before.” 


fighting against the pagan invaders of his 
country. A thousand years after his death 
his bones were discovered in repairing his 
stone coffin: as a verification of his death 
from wounds received in battle, on the skull 
was seen an aperture as of a large wound, 
which appeared as if only recently inflicted. 





C. R. LOW. 








SHAKSPERIAN MOTTOES. 
No. ITI. 


‘Tongues in trees.” 
“© As you Like it,” Act ii., 1. 

Tuar all persons whose minds are susceptible | Even the hedgerow trees which overarch the 
to impressions of beauty should have been|common turnpike road have tongues that 
lovers of trees is not remarkable, for there is speak in the tired, wayworn traveller’s ear of 
no production of the earth which at every |the existence of delicate loveliness and re- 
stage of its growth, and under all conditions, | freshing beauty amidst the dust and mire of 
presents so many phases of loveliness as a| earth; while the deep shade across the path- 
tree; and in the ages when nature included | way suggests that there is still coolness and 
all that was known of a Divine Being, it is | rest in the world, as well as excitement and 
no wonder that woods and groves should | toil. 

have been regarded as sacred enclosures, or| The weather-beaten old tree, which has 


the dwelling-places of creatures more ethereal 
in their essence and more elevated in their 
powers than men. : 

The banished duke in “As you Like it,” 
wandering in the forest of Ardennes, finds 
“tongues in’ trees ;” and most true it is that 
they do discourse to those who will listen to 


“them of many sweet and noble themes. 


|braved many a storm, and outlived many a 


drought, and yet stands green and strong in 
the old corner, tells us in its cheery voice 
that in all the chances and changes of this 
troublesome world some of our purest joys 
and best blessings will outlive the cares and 
the griefs, and be steadfast to us when these 
jhave passed away. 
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But in no phase of its existence has a tree | glowing sunshine of a long-continued season 
a louder voice for us than in its alternations | of prosperity. 
of decay and revival. At the approact. of And here we learn the lesson of that 
winter—that season of darkness and severity | great law running through all earthly things, 
for the vegetable world, when one might | by which every form of life is subject to a 
imagine that anticipations of coming loss | constant vibration of advance and relapse : 
would cast a mournful aspect of gloom over/no sooner is the highest point of develop- 
the woods and copses—the trees assume | ment attained but a retrograde movement 
their most cheerful aspect. The grey green | begins ; this, again, when a certajn limit is 
of the later summer is exchanged for no/reached, is succeeded by a new advance, 
sombre garments; but, on the other hand, | often under conditions by which a superior 
rich crimsons and clear browns, streaked | progress is maintained and a further goal is 
with yet livelier scarlet and gold, make the|reached. Thus as soon as the depth of 
autumn woods a glow of gorgeous colouring, | winter is passed, the sap begins to stir in the 
and a rustle of voices whispers to us of| heart of the trees, buds and foliage are again 
courage and submission in the face of ad- | put forth, and the beauty and serviceableness 
vancing calamity. At this season it is good|of the past is renewed. Then in the early 
to stand and listen to the tongues in trees, in | spring-time, when the signs of dreary winter’s 
order that we may learn a lesson of patience | reign are passing away, and the tender verdure 
and contentment, though all things may not | of opening buds casts a tint of delicate green 
be prospering with us according to our desires. | over the dark branches, the trees speak forth 


We shall find it no wasted time if we— 

** Wait awhile, and see the calm leaves float 
Each to his rest beneath their parent shade. 

‘* How like decaying life they seem to glide ! 
And yet no second spring have they in store, 

But where they fall forgotten to abide 

Is all their portion, and they ask no more. 
‘* Soon o’er their heads blithe April airs shall sing, 
A thousand wild flowers round them shall unfold, 
The green buds glisten in the dews of spring, 
And all be vernal rapture as of old. 
“* Unconscious they in waste oblivion lie, 
In all the world of busy life around, 
No thought of them; in all the bounteous sky 
No drop, for them, of kindly influence found. 
‘*Man’'s portion is to die and rise again ; 
Yet he complains, while these unmurm'ring part 
With their sweet lives, as pure from sin and stain 
As his when Eden held his virgin heart,” 

The autumn, the time of gathering storms 
and of increasing indications of disaster to 
the woods and forests, passes on to the 
winter itself, when the trees stand wholly 
deprived of their glory. No longer can they 
serve mankind as protectors from the sun 
and shower, or as the providers of useful and 
refreshing fruits; but how eloquent is their 
loveliness at this season! ‘The peculiar 
delicacy of outline, the pale soft tints of the 
interlacing branches and of the lichen-covered 
trunk, seem to speak of a sweet submission 
to the loss of verdure and fruit fulness, and 
of a patient waiting for the brighter days of 
spring. Sorrow and loss, they say, have a 
beauty and a grace all their own; resignation 
and faith need an adverse winter day for 
their very existence and development. In 
the full tide of summer they shrink out of 
sight, and even wither away beneath the 


with a hopeful voice to the sick, the afflicted, 
and the sorely tempted, reminding them 
| that— 
*¢ Every sorrow hath its bound, 
| And no cross endures for ever. 
After all the winter’s snows 
Comes sweet summer back again ; 
Patient souls ne’er wait in vain, 
Joy is given for all their woes. 
All things else have but their day, 
God’s love only lasts for aye.” 

“We all do fade as a leaf” is the divine 
illustration of man’s inevitable decline and 
death; and in the bursting into the fulness 
of life after the winter’s sleep the trees speak 
to us stirring words of hope in regard to the 
resurrection of the body after the decay 
of death. Like the trees in winter, un- 
serviceable and deprived of all beauty, save 
the pale sweet submission seen in death, the 
body is laid in the ground, to wait with pa- 
tience for its own spring-time. If the re- 
newal of vegetation were only the subject of 
faith instead of a yearly experience, we might 
find it difficult to believe in its realization, 
and perhaps as many objections might be 
urged against its possibility as are brought 
against the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body; but the germ of life, we know 
from constant illustration, still exists in the 
tree, notwithstanding the decay and death of 
some of its developments; and the vitality of 
this germ is such, that although adverse in- 
fluences may reduce it to a state of torpor, 
this is a sleep and not a destruction, for no 
sooner are favourable conditions of heat and 
moisture provided than the dormant life begins 
to stir, and soon the tree is clothed anew 
with a fresh garment of beauty and service, 
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while all its powers resume their due functions. 
May we not see, therefore, in the divinely 
chosen illustration of man’s decline and 
death, something more than a mere poetic 
figure addressed to the imagination? Know- 
ing so little as we do of the mystery of life, 
it is possible that the words, ‘We all do fade 
as a leaf,” contain in them some deep truth 
in regard to the death which must pass upon 
all men, suggesting that, while the body dies 
and falls to decay like the leaves in autumn, 
some vital germ of life may still exist, known 
and watched over by God, in whose eyes the 
dust of His saints is precious, and which, under 
those conditions which He shall in His ap- 
pointed time bring to bear upon it, shall 
begin again the process of development and 
growth, rising into a new but identical body, 
the habitation again of the spirit which once 
possessed it, and fitted for a new life of con- 
summated redemption, or of fulfilled condem- 
nation. Some indications of this actual 
analogy between the decay of vegetable deve- 
lopments, such as leaves, flowers, fruit, and 
branches, while the germ of life remains in- 
active, and the death and resurrection of the 
body, may be suggested by the words, “ That 
which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body 
which shall be, but dare grain; but God 
giveth it a body as it hath pleased Him, and 
to every seed his own body: so also is the 
resurrection of the dead.” 

From the budding forth of new foliage in 
the spring-time we pass into the full tide of 
summer. Every fold of that rich verdure 
which has been so delicately plaited within 
the narrow enclosure of the leaf-buds is now 
fully spread out to view in a thousand varied 


| forms, and every tint of the clear green is 


perfect in its freshness and purity, There 


' are two words now which seem to lie espe- 


| “ waken each little leaf to sing.” 


cially on the tongues of the trees, and we hear 
them on every side as the summer breezes 
These are 
Life and Peace — the particular character- 
istics, as St. Paul tells us, of the spiritual 


/; mind. Around us we see everywhere an 


eect 





abundance of life, manifesting itself with 
unusual energy in a variety of growths and 
developments. But there is no noise nor 
excitement, no violence nor disorder, no set- 
ting aside of law nor exhibition of strange 
manifestations. The assurance of peace is 
equal to the force of the intensity of life, and 
the real sound work, though receiving a new 
and vigorous impulse, is carried on step by 
step, in the usual course, and with the old 
results. There are seasons when a renewal 
of spiritual life stirs the hearts of Christians, 








and this is manifested in greater activity and 
fruitfulness ; at such a spring-time many ap- 
parently dead branches of the True Vine bud 
forth again, and others, which have not yet 
been “grafted in,” awake to life; but a sure 
test of whether this is a real spring-time for 
the Church, and not a mere forced stimula- 
tion, brought about by artificial means, is the 
peace which accompanies all its manifesta- 
tions. 

A tree planted by the water-side, that is 
in the full perfection of growth and freshness, 
such as in our latitude is attained in the early 
summer, is the common illustration of Scrip- 
ture to describe a character in which the 
spiritual life is strong and influential ; and 
there certainly is scarcely any type more 
fitting than this to bring before the mind the 
vigorous action of the divine life within, 
manifesting itself in the calm but abundant 
development of the fruits of the Spirit. A 
tree laden with the healthy germs of fruit, 
and rich in renewed foliage and growth, 
speaks of the change which comes over the 
barren soul when the Sun of righteousness 
shines forth upon it after the chilling winter 
of sin and indifference, and a richness of 
beauty and service takes the place of a cold 
unproductiveness or decay. 

There are “ tongues in trees”? which re- 
mind us continually of two of the most 
solemn and momentous events in the whole 
history of the human race. It is worthy of 
notice that the earliest traditions of almost 
every nation have in them some dim outline 
of a strange mysterious tree, the fruit of 
which— 

‘* Brought death into the world and all our woe, 

With loss of Eden.” | 

And if we turn from the floating legends 
preserved in the mythologies of so many 
different branches of the human family, to 
the record inspired by God, we find there a 
distinct revelation of the fact that a tree was 
made the test of man’s obedience, as it was 
also the scene of man’s fall. 

But not only is the tree which grew in the 
midst of Eden closely associated with the 
present condition and past history of our 
race; long afterwards there grew another 
tree, not in the fruitful soil of paradise, but 
in our common earth, nourished by its ele- 
ments and watered by its dews, which became 
the altar for the sacrifice of the “Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sins of the 
world.” The material agent of man’s ‘fall 
had been a tree, and a tree was chosen to be 
the material agent by which was accomplished 





the great work of man’s redemption. By 
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death brought into the world, and by means 
of the cross of Christ came pardon and 
victory over death. All trees have thus 
henceforth, for those who will hearken to 
them, a message from God; and it needs 
no strain of fancy to hear them repeat con- 
tinually, “ For as by one man’s disobedience 
many were made sinners, so by the obedience 
of one shall many be made righteous.” 

In the vision of the future glory of the 
redeemed, seen by St. John, a tree again has 
a prominent place : “ ‘The tree of life, which 
bare twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her 
fruit every month, and the leaves of the tree 
were for the healing of the nations.” 


means of the fatal tree of Eden were sin and | 


and varied stream of blessings, suited to every 
character and necessity, by means of which 
the spiritual vitality, destroyed in Eden, but 
renewed on Calvary, is maintained in the 
fulness of vigour, and no longer subject to 
alternation or decay. In the midst of our 
conscious failures in Christ-like endurance 
and obedience, our yearnings after a larger 
measure of grace, and the fulfilment of a 
better ideal of life, our imperfections of cha- 
racter and easily besetting sins, the trees have 
voices which bid us look forward to the day 
when those who are Christ Jesus’s shall enter 
| through the gates into New Jerusalem, and 





| drink of the water of life freely, and “ have 


Under | right ” to the perfect blessings of the tree of 


this figure we are taught to realize the perfect | life. 


supply in that better paradise of a constant ANNA J. BUCKLAND. 
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“ Take this self-taught peasant for all in all, he | It led, as we know, to an amount of 
was perhaps, in some respects, a more extraordinary | distress and privation never before endured 
a a than any other ibe time. * Biites in /in England. It saddled the — a 
adversum was a mottoto which none could ay Claim . 1 t 
with William Cobbett.”— 7imes, June 20, 1835. i a pa oragr Ht ne TS 
THE great war into which England plunged | been a still greater calamity, it very nearly 
in 1793 was openly avowed to be a political | broke the Bank of England ! 
one. “It was necessary,” its supporters; The Government had kept up the cry of 
said, “ to excite the English people against |“ Wolf! wolf!” until at last the wolf did 
France, in order to prevent French principles | come, and in a most unexpected form. As 
from spreading and fixing themselves in| long as an invasion was only a possibility, its 
England.” When Fox spoke of the misery | mere dread sustained the flame of patriotism ; 
and) privation such a war would occasion to| but the instant it seemed likely to prove a 
the bulk of the people, Burke contemptuously | reality, patriotism melted before self-interest, 


replied, “ The ground of a folitical war is| and there was a general rush to turn every- 


of all things that which the poor labourer and | thing into geld. The country banks were | 
manufacturer are the least capable of prs bee on the Bank of England, and that | 
ceiving. ‘This sort of people know in general | institution had lent so much of its money to 
what they must suffer by war. It is a|the Government that it was quite unequal to 
matter to which they are sufficiently com-| meet the demand for gold which now began 
petent, because it is a matter of feeling.|to be made upon it. On Saturday, the 
The causes of a war are not matters of 25th of February, 1797, its stock of bullion 
feeling, but of reason and foresight, and|had got so low, that, to keep off the crowd, 
often of remote considerations, and of a very | every demand was paid in sixpences. | Some 
great combination of circumstances, which | of the Directors were already with Pitt, who 
they are utterly incapable of comprehending ;|was then Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
and, indeed, it is not every man in the|On Sunday the Cabinet met, and determined 
higher classes who is altogether equal to it.” | that the Bank must stop cash payments the 
The wonderful prescience which the great | next morning. , 14 
anti-Jacobin thus arrogated to a select few} For a whole generation this condition of 
among the higher classes turned out to be|things lasted. It was not until four-and- 
the direst of delusions. ‘twenty years after that the Bank was able to 
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pay demands once more in gold. Guineas had 
almost disappeared, and crown pieces were 
only preserved in circulation by being raised 
to the value of five shillings and sixpence. 
Cobbett had an inveterate hatred of the 
whole system of funding and stockjobbing, 
and linked it with the decline of the true 
greatness and prosperity of England. He 
spent much of his time while’a prisoner in 
writing his celebrated work, “‘ Paper against 
Gold,” in which it was his object to convince 
his countrymen that a paper currency must 
infallibly destroy public credit. And he 
would have been night if political economy 
could take in all the different factors which 
go to make up the life and progress of a great 
nation. But he did not give enough credit 
to the Bank Directors and the stockjobbers 
he so much despised, for a patriotism as real 


labourers were madly firing the ricks and 
destroying the threshing machines. In 
Manchester the artisans were proposing to 
march in a body to London, each man 
with a blanket strapped to his back and a 
petition in his hand. In the metropolis 
itself an absurd attempt was made to take 
the Tower by a mob led on by a young 
fanatic. 

Cobbett’s writings became the most 
popular reading of the country. In_ nearly 
every cottage in the manufacturing districts 
of South Lancashire, of Leicester, Derby, and 
Nottingham, as well as in similar districts in 
Scotland, he was looked up to as an oracle. 
Soon after he had regained his liberty, he 
had reduced the price of his Veek/y Register 
to twopence, that it might be read by the 
| working classes. He laboured to convince 














if not as earnest as his own, and a sense of | his countrymen that it was not machinery, but 
public responsibility, and an integrity in | misgovernment, that had been the cause of 
pecuniary matters beyond that which he all their misery, and that to reform Parliament 
could conceive of. | was the only way to effect an alteration. 

For twenty years the British Government; Clubs were formed to bring this about ; 
had exerted all its energies in order to crush| the agitation gradually took form, and 
the Revolution. To this end the lives of | Cobbett was regarded by the people as one 
thousands of our soldiers and sailors had been | of the most trusted of their leaders. 
sacrificed, and the productive energies of the; The Government were much alarmed at the 
country mortgaged to alltime. Meanwhile| reappearance of the Revolution, which they 
the rulers who had directed the war, and the| had made such superhuman efforts to crush, 
people by whose opinion it had been sus-| and which they had thought finally crushed 
tained, had alike suffered. The misery, | by the battle of Waterloo and the treaty 
bankruptcy, and crime, which had prevailed} of Vienna. Breaking of frames had already 
among the latter, were, as we have seen, | been made a hanging matter ; but this grow- 
terrible, but so also was the strain the public | ing spirit of discontent required, they thought, 
men of those days had to endure. The war|to be dealt with by wider and stronger 
killed Pitt quite as much as it did Nelson.| measures. Accordingly, they induced Par- 


Neither Fox nor Canning lived to be sixty. 
Whitbread, Romilly, and Castlereagh, all 
destroyed themselves. Percival was shot at 
the door of the House of Commons by a 


| liament to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, 

and to pass the celebrated “ Six Acts.” 
These laws put a most effectual gag on the 

liberty of the press, since newspaper writers 





Liverpool merchant who had become bank- | henceforth became liable to transportation if 
rupt and mad, and who attributed his ruin| found guilty of seditious libel. Still more, 
to the policy of the Government. \they enabled the Government to suppress 
To find, then, that after all this frightful | anything like public agitation for Parliamen- 
expenditure of treasure and strength, the| tary Reform, since they expressly forbade any 
Revolution was not only alive, but raising its| co-operation or correspondence for the 
head in their own country, was provoking | purpose of amending the Constitution. 
to the last degree. Samson was waking up| Cobbett believed these new laws were 
from his sleep, and shaking his chains,| levelled mainly at him; he was moreover 
blindly stretching forth his hands, intent|involved in a whirlpool of difficulties, the 
upon doing some damage to his masters.| result of his two years’ imprisonment. So a 
Not only were the Midland weavers breaking| few days before the “Six Acts” became 
the new frames, but in Wales the iron-| law he set sail once again for America. 
workers had assembled to the number of ten) This time he went to Long Island, and 
or twelve thousand, and were putting out the | took a farm at North Hampstead. But 
furnaces. The Staffordshire colliers were| although he had crossed the Atlantic, he 
marching up to London to present a pétition |did not relinquish his Weekly Register. I 
to the Regent, while the starving agricultural| had reached the enormous sale, for those 
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days, of 50,000 copies. He continued now 
to write the paper in Long Island, just as he 
had formerly written it in Newgate. This 
work, and managing a farm, did not, how- 
ever, exhaust all his energies. He was still 
actively employed in educating his younger 
children. To hisson James he wrote a series 
of letters on English grammar, which he 
afterwards published as a book. ‘This 
amusing and characteristic work has always 
been very popular, 10,000 copies were sold 
in one month. 

Wherever he went it might be said that 


the schoolmaster was abroad, for he imme- | 


diately began to take upon himself the office 
of Educator-in-general to the people. Long 
Island he found singularly deficient in 


gardens, so in a short time he brought out | 


for the benefit of its inhabitants a little hook 
called “The American Gardener.” 
“ Some persons may think,” he says in the 


preface, “that flowers are things of no use, | 


that they are nonsensical things. a 
For my part, as a thing to keep and not to 


sell, as a thing the possession of which is} 


to give me pleasure, I hesitate not a moment 
to prefer the plant of a fine carnation to a 
watch set with diamonds.” 

Nothing, perhaps, so marks the change 
which had taken place in his views as the 
way in which he now regarded the American 
people and their institutions. He saw every- 
thing couleur de rose. ‘ America was a land 
of universal civility, of unbounded hospitality. 
Everybody’s circumstances were so easy that 
there was no occasion for hypocrisy ; there 
was no boasting of wealth, no attempt to 
disguise poverty, no over-anxious desire to 
get on, and no attempt to get distinction from 
mere riches. Every farmer was good- 
humoured, well-informed, modest, and 
sedate. So far from being a land of paupers, 
there was, properly speaking, no class like 
that to which the French have applied the 
degrading appellation of feasantry. All 
were living in peace and prosperity ; and to 
crown all, they enjoyed what England did 
not—freedom of representation, and freedom 
of the press.” 

Such, in brief, was his account of America 
“revisited.”” He had dropped his green 
spectacles, and saw through a pair of 
magnifiers, 


Nevertheless his heart yearned after his 
He was born for England, and | 


native land. 
was never intended to become a Yankee. 
May, 1819, a fire having destroyed 
dwelling-house, and burnt most of his stock, 
he determined to return home. 


In 


his | 


The act by which he signalized his re- 
appearance in England no one but Cobbett 
would or could have done. It was in the 
| highest degree idiosyncratic. 

He had achieved so much by self-help 
| that he treated the experience of other men 
|with about as little respect as a millionaire 
}would the gift of a sixpence. For dis- 
| tinguished ability in paths for which he had 
| little taste, he professed a contempt. Thus 
|he sneered at Scott, Wordsworth, and 

Coleridge, and said that Shakespeare and 
| Milton were overrated. 
But let some circumstance open his eyes— 
| let him imagine himself a new Columbus, let 
| him awake to the existence of a fresh conti- 
nent of knowledge, and to the very degree 
he had before depreciated it he now pro- 
ceeded to laud and magnify its importance. 
| William Cobbett was not the man to bow 
before other people’s idols. He must make 
them for himself, or they were no gods at all. 
| He finds an author believed in by every one. 
He stands stiffly up in the crowd and curses 
the image to its face. The time comes when 
ithe idol is forsaken and cast down from its 
throne. Cobbett sees it lying in the ditt; 
some circumstance induces him to pick it 
up, and to his amazement he perhaps 
finds that its head really is made of gold. 
Astonished at his own good fortune and 
sagacity, he at once sets about rehabilitating 
the poor ill-used thing ; and placing it again 
on its pedestal, he commands, in a loud 
_tone, all men, on pain of being demonstrated 
fools or knaves, to fall down and worship the 
golden image which he, their great teacher, 
had set up. 

When he first went to America he found 
the democrats madly careering round the 
altar of the great Tom Paine. Without more 
ado he went to the nearest gutter, filled his 
hands with mud, and threw it all over their 
idol. When he returned the worship had 
died down, Paine’s reputation lay in the dirt, 
and no one would soil his fingers to lift it 
out. 

Cobbett, however, had now become deeply 
interested in the currency question, and had 
found out that Paine had written an able and 
masterly book on the subject. Paine then, 
whom he had so abused, was, after all, a great 
/man, a man who had long ago seen the true 
principles of a national currency, and had 
exposed the fallacies of Pitt and the stock- 
jobbers. He was just then so filled with 
the importance of the subject, that Paine’s 
prescience seemed to him wonderful. Words 
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wisdom. He was the enlightener of the; farmers. He published his journal from 
human race, the immortal Thomas Paine ! | time to time, relating his observations and 
But Cobbett’s enthusiasm underlay a most | adventures with the utmost humour. 
practical nature. His thoughts were always| Nothing, perhaps, would give a better idea 
turned into deeds as quickly as may be. | of Cobbett’s peculiar character than a rural 
The great Englishman must not lie and rot | ride taken in his company. If he stays at an 
in a foreign land ; his bones must rest in his | inn, he rises with the chickens, and rousing 
native soil, he must have a public funeral,| up waiters and maids and boots, demands 
he must be carried to his grave amidst his -breakfast almost before it is daylight. 
twenty waggon-loads of flowers. Accordingly, | Little cares he for the ill-humour in the 
Cobbett, having had the bones exhumed, | kitchen, or the objurgations which are audibly 
brought them across the Atlantic, and landed | muttered as he leaves the yard. ‘To rise 
at Liverpool with the sacred relics in a early suits 4/m, and is an excellent lesson for 
wooden box ! them, so he sets off on his journey bright as a 
But he soon found that he had committed | lark, and cheerful as a grasshopper. The 
an anachronism. The majority of English-| rays of the morning sun have just begun to 
men, especially the Radicals, rather prided | light up the landscape, and the soul of the 
themselves on a contempt for such follies. A peregrinating politician, ever attuned to the 
living fox, they thought, was better than a’ harmonies of nature, revels in the song of the 
dead lion. To propose the worship of relics birds, in the sparkle of the dew, in the bloom 
to men whose notions were all based on the of the purple heather, in the mist which 
| idea of utility is another proof, if such were still lies in the valley, in the wisps of blue 
|| wanting, that Cobbett’s Radicalism was! smoke curling from the cottage chimneys. 
| founded on quite other grounds to those of| The strife with which he commenced the 
|| his contemporaries. | day seems to act asatonic. The wrath of 
| Of course, the appearance of the relics men no more jars the tuneful chords of his 
produced a storm of ridicule ; but Cobbett being than the anger of nature. Nothing 
braved it and rose above it. He withdrew can depress his inexhaustible spirits. Cold 
the skeleton from public gaze ; and if any one and damp fogs, soaking rains,and dreary mo- 
mockingly asked him what had become of notonous Lincolnshire fens, he will describe 
the old Quaker’s bones, he referred to them all with such a perfect touch as to 
them as a priceless treasure, to which he prove that he heartily enjoyed and entered 
intended at somé future day to pay signal into their spirit. Those little shrewd twink- 
honour. | ling eyes of his, in fact, see everything: 
When he left England his affairs were the nature of the soil, of the subsoil; what 
inextricably involved. His return, therefore, it produces, and how it is cultivated. In 
brought him a shoal of lawsuits. But his/a sentence—in a word, he paints a picture 
courage and energy were inexhaustible. He of the agriculture of a locality. He talks 
dared to go, on one occasion, and argue in to every one, he enters the cottages, he 
his own cause, with Brougham for his’ sees the labourers in the misery of their 

















adversary, in the Court of King’s Bench, and homes, broken down and demoralized by 
what was more, as good as beat him, for the starvation ; he sees farm-houses going, the 
plaintiff had asked for £3,000, and the jury larger farms gradually devouring the smaller 
only gave him 4os. /ones; he sees villages which were ounce 
He was now more entirely than ever a towns; churches far too large for the present 
political man, and felt that his natural bourn number of their worshippers ; he sees game 
| was the House of Commons. He accordingly eating up the people’s food, while farmers 
called upon the Reformers of England, are fined, and poachers hanged, to pre- 
| Scotland, and Ireland to subscribe £5,000 serve it; in fine, he sees the hereditary 
| in order that he might be sent to Par- patrimonies of hundreds of yeomen, once 
| liament. He stood for Coventry early in the pride and ‘strength of England, fall 
| 1820, but the opposition was so powerful one after the other into the maw of those 
that on the fourth day of the election he who have become wealthy on Government 
retired from the contest. sinecures, or by gambling in the public stocks ; 
Foiled for the time in these efforts, he and the sight so arouses his indignation that 
| began to make journeys about the country, he cannot contain his wrath, but pours it out, 
. in order to collect facts in support of the hot and scalding, on those who he believes 
e views which he advocated, and at the same are robbing and destroying his poor country- 
time to propagate those views among the men! 
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| 
Towards noon he approaches where a_/| 


market is being held. A perfect specimen | his previous experience and peculiar talents ; 


of an old-fashioned English farmer in his 


the former task he was admirably fitted by all 


for the latter he was just as incompetent. 


dress, manners, and language, he is hail-| His preconceived opinions, his obstinate 


fellow-well-met with all in the market-place. | 


He talks with every one, and at last when the 
farmers are all turning into the inn he goes 
with them too, and dines at their table. 
Dinner over, some one proposes his health: 
this gives him an opportunity of making a 
speech on the miseries of the country, the 
folly of the Government, and the burden of 
the “ Dead Weight,” and the National Debt; 
and he rarely concludes without having a 
fling at Jews, Quakers, Unitarians, Parsons, 
or Stockjobbers, classes of men to whom he 
specially objects. 

On other occasions when the company is 
very numerous his appearance is sure to be 
the cause of disturbance, for he has made 
himself many enemies by his strong language. 

Some one will rise and read a paragraph 
from the Register, in which its Editor appears 
to exult over the ruin of the farmers. There 
is a great hubbub, and another opponent 
moves that Mr. Cobbett be put out of the 
room. He rises that they may all see the 
man they have to put out. His robust figure, 
and obstinate, rosy-cheeked, imperturbable, 
face,make them think it prudent to give up the 
project ; so, instead, the opposition demon- 
strate their antipathy by a general stampede 
tothe door. But Cobbett has begun to speak, 
and ready as they were a moment ago to expel 
him, they have an Englishman’s love of a 
good speech, well seasoned with personal- 
ities, and the whole body of dissentients 
turn back and crowd about the doorway, 
just to hear what “ the mountebank ” has to 
say for himself. His case is clear, the person 
who read from the egister only gave por- 
tions of the article, and in this way a man 
may be said to say anything. 

All these things—his enjoyment of the 
country, his .agricultural notes, his political 
and social reflections, his evening speeches, 
and his whimsical adventures—are related 
with such a mingling of fierce earnestness 
and racy humour that the “ Rural Rides” 
will immortalize him if all his other works 
should come to be forgotten. They embalm 
a character, the like of which the world may 
never see again; while at the same time they 
contain a storehouse of material for students 
of the social condition of England during the 
latter part of the present century. 

Just as he went about the country to find 
facts to support his political doctrin2, so he 
made his researches into its past history. For 





prejudices, his utter incapacity to sympathize 
with the mental peculiarities of those who 
did not think and feel as he did, rendered 
it impossible that he could write true history. 
Nevertheless he undertook to give the world 
the history of the Protestant Reformation, 
and the result was, as might have been ex- 
pected, a violent ex parte statement from a 
Roman Catholic point of view. So long, 
however, as history continues to be written 
in the interest of certain political or religious 
principles, a book like Cobbett’s will have a 
value for the judicious reader. Moreover 
it contains an account of the shameful way 
in which the large estates of the Church were 
disposed of—a series of iniquitous acts which 
have never yet been atoned for, and therefore 
cannot and must not be forgotten. 

Although the author of “The Protestant 
Reformation” writes as if he held a brief for 
Rome, he was in truth no more a Papist than 
he was an Atheist. He had far too English 
a nature for the former position, far too re- 
ligious a one for the latter. It was not in 
him to bow down to the Pope, or to give up 
the Bible. 

Two or three years before he wrote the 
‘“‘ Reformation ”’ he published a series of re- 
ligious tracts. They were twelve in number, 
and the titles will give some idea of their 
contents, and the spirit in which they were 
conceived :—1, “‘ Naboth’s Vineyard, or God’s 
Vengeance against Hypocrisy ;” 2, “ The 
Sin of Drunkenness in Kings, Priests, and 
People ;” 3, “ The Fall of Judas, or God’s 
Vengeance against Bribery ;” 4, “The Rights 
of the Poor, or the Punishment of Op- 
pressors ;” 5, ‘ God’s Judgment on Unjust 
Judges ;” 6, “The Sluggard ;” 7, “God’s 
Vengeance against Murderers;” 8, “ The 
Gamester;” 9, “God’s Vengeance against 
Public Robbers;” 10, “The Unnatural Mo- 
ther;” 11, “The Sin of forbidding Marriage ;” 
12, “ Parsons and Tithes.” 

These twelve sermons—for so he called 
then.—were published in 1823, and sufficiently 
prove that his sudden esteem for Paine had 
nothing to do with that writer’s sceptical 
opinions. Not to have reverenced and be- 
lieved in the Bible would have required 
Cobbett to do positive violence to his 
deepest convictions, and perhaps we may 
add to his very nature. For though it may 
seem to the superficial observer a strange 
thing to say, William Cobbett was, in the 
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strictly literal meaning of the term, a re- 
ligious man. No one could entertain a more 
intense belief than he did in the laws which 
God has written in the course and constitu- 
tion of nature, and of the paramount duty of 
every man to obey those laws. As far as he 
had light he sought sincerely to regulate his 
own life by them, and made it the task of 
his existence to assert, maintain, and render 
them dominant over the lives of his fellow- 
men. William Cobbett was always and 
everywhere a preacher of righteousness. He 
had, as we have seen, a natural piety. Old 
age, helpless infancy, suffering poverty, 
always commanded his ready and reverential 
sympathy. In all the domestic relations he 
was admirable: he was a dutiful son, a loving 
husband, and a tender father both from 
choice and conviction. Of his devotion to 
his country we cannot speak too highly ; to 
it he sacrificed everything. 

Such a man could not help seeing that the 
Bible was the chief exponent and witness of 
those great primal laws by which he felt 
himself and all men bound, and in the fulfil- 
ment of which he was convinced men, fami- 
lies, and nations could alone find happiness 
and true prosperity. 

Yet his contemporaries might have said 
concerning him, “ The least in the kingdom 
of heaven is greater than he.” For he was 
not permitted to see beyond the confines of 
the visible; the spiritual was a sphere of 
which he had no conception. Clare and 
Evans, Huntington and Burns, were all more 
or less suffering men in body or mind, while 
Cobbett was well-nigh a perfect instance of 
the mens sana in corpore sano. Yet “the 
open eye” they all possessed was not vouch- 
safed to him. 

Have we not here the secret of the imper- 
fection of his character and work?—of the 
strange perverseness and restlessness of the 
former, of the want of vitality and perma- 
nence in the latter? Yet this very limitation 
of the range of his vision probably gave a 
force and concentration to his intellect which 
it would not otherwise have possessed. It 
made it more easy for him to believe himself | 
capable of understanding and teaching all 
that it was necessary for men to know. 
Thus it was he took upon himself the office 
of Educator-in-general to the country. In 
addition to his writings in America, which 
of themselves fill twelve volumes—to his 
Weekly Register, extending over thirty-five 
years—to his laborious “‘ Parliamentary His- 
tory ”—to his work on the Currency—to his 


mons, he wrote a series of educational works. 
Beginning with the child, he published a 
really interesting spelling-book ; grammars 
not only of the English, but also of the 
French language ; a geographical dictionary 
of England and Wales; and a history of 
the reign of George the Fourth in two 
volumes. When his pupils had passed from 
the schoolroom to the business of life he 
followed them as their daily Mentor. His 
“Advice to Young Men, and incidentally to 
Young Women,” is full of valuable sugges- 
tions, conveyed in a racy, common-sense, 
but most original way on the choice of a 
profession, the temptations of youth, self- 
culture, love-making, marriage, rearing and 
educating children, and the duties of citizens. 
Of this work it is impossible to speak too 
highly. It is wholesome food served up in 
the best style, every dish being flavoured 
with the purveyor’s own piquant sauce. But 
to the improvement of the small farmers 
and rural labourers, his peculiar people, the 
class from whence he sprang, he devoted 
all his powers. For the labourers he wrote 
his “Poor Man’s Friend,” his “Cottage 
Economy,” and his ‘‘ Legacy to Labourers ;” 
while the higher price of his ‘ Treatise on 
Cobbett’s Corn,” “ English Gardener,” his 
“Woodlands,” and his edition of ‘ Tull’s 
Husbandry” mark them out as intended for 
tne farmers. 

Such was the versatility of his genius that 
he attempted a comedy. In a most laugh- 
able little play, entitled “ Surplus Population 
and Poor Law Bill,” he ridicules the Mal- 
thusian theories. The principal characters 
are Sir Gripe Grindum, the squire ; Peter 
Thimble, Esq., a great anti-population 
philosopher ; and Dick Hazle, a labourer, in 
love with Betsey Birch, one of a family of 
seventeen ! 

From the above imperfect list of his works 
it will be seen that while gifted with very 
original genius he did not disdain literary 
drudgery. In addition to the toilsome work 
of dictionary-making, he made in particular 
a translation of an important work on “ Inter- 
national Law,” by Von Martens, a German 
Professor in the University of Gottingen. 

Not a page of his own works, however un- 
interesting the subject may be to the 
ordinary reader, can be called dry. Cobbett 
has the wondrous art of making the most 
ponderous subject light reading. Perhaps 
the secret of this is that he used literature as 
a vehicle, not as an end. It was not so 
much his object to be thought a great author 
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as to preach his ideas. Like his literary 
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father, he so felt his vocation to be that of a 
political writer that he never could quite 
throw it off, even in the most homely of his 
works. In his Spelling-book the very first 
fable has a political moral, while his Grammar 
is full from beginning to end with the most 
amusing thrusts at distinguished statesmen, 
bishops, and other highly placed persons. 
His style has been compared in its graphic 
narration talent to Defoe, in its charming 
simplicity and homely wisdom to Franklin ; 
but it isto the writer whom we have denomi- 
nated his literary father that we must look 
for an almost complete parallel. 





Cobbett | dreadful 


Plain Speaker, one who called a spade a@ 
spade; but plain speaking, especially when 
made the medium of fierce political warfare, 
is usually attained by the easy process of 
refusing to see any side but one. Into this 
error Cobbett fell to such an extent that it 
may well be called his besetting sin. His 
enemies asserted on more than one occa- 
sion that he told a downright lie. If he 
did, it was like that of a child, as ‘roundly 
affirmed and as easy of detection. He was 
the very last man in the world to be 
guilty of that life-long acted lie, “ that” 
sort of “lie which,” as Lord 


wrote, like Swift, in the most nervous, racy, Bacon says, “ eateth in.”’ He had, in fact, 


homely, yet absolutely correct English. Both 
aimed to be thought writers of the utmost 
simplicity and honesty of character. Both 
cultivated a habit of minute observation and 
description. On the road to the most 
vindictive political warfare, both linger by 
the way to relate, with Dutch-like painting, 
trifling circumstances in their lives, singular 
adventures, or homely scenes, in which they 
have taken part, touching off their own 
characters or those of their companions in 
such a way as to render questions long since 
settled full of interest to the most unlearned 
and non-political of readers. 

There is a passage in Lord Jeffreys’ 
remarks on the literary characteristics of 
Swift, almost applicable word for word to 
Cobbett :—“It is no small proof of the 
vigour and vivacity of his genius that 
posterity should have been so anxious to 
preserve these careless and hasty productions 
upon which the author appears to have set 
no other value than as means for the attain- 
ment of an end. The truth is, accordingly, 
that they are very extraordinary performances, 
and considered with a view to the purposes 
for which they were intended, have probably 
never been equalled in any period of the 
world. They are written with great plainness 
and intrepidity—advance at once to the 
matter in dispute, give battle to the strength 
of the enemy, and never seek any kind of 
advantage from darkness or obscurity. Their 
distinguishing feature, however, is the force 
and vehemence of the invective in which they 
abound—the copiousness, the steadiness, the 
perseverance, and the dexterity with which 
abuse and ridicule are showered upon the 
adversary.” Swift, however, had one great 
characteristic which Cobbett did not possess. 
Swift could veil his sarcasm in irony, 
Cobbett was too ferociously honest to 
attempt anything of the kind. 

It was his ambition to be considered a 


| 








a singularly transparent nature. When we 
reflect on the enormous tasks Cobbett under- 
took, he appears as a Hercules or a Samson. 
He set at defiance and fought single-handed 
ever power of note or influence in the king- 
dom. Like Don Quixote’s hero, Felixmarte 
of Hircania, he gave battle to five swingeing 
giants at once—the Landlords and the 
Rural Clergy, the Bank of England and the 
Stock Exchange, and, most difficult of all to 
manage, a hydra-headed monster called the 
London Press. And as if this was not 
enough sport for one man, with back-handed 
strokes he attacked his own allies. 

But as the strong man always has some 
compensating weakness to prevent him over- 
powering all his fellows, Cobbett’s herculean 
force of body, mind, and spirit was marred, 
and its power singularly destroyed, by the 
way in which he blew his own trumpet. 
Just as there was no epithet too scathing 
for his adversary, the English language 
wanted words in which to express a sense 
of his own merits. We must not measure 
him by the standard of his contemporaries. 
Cobbett was a child of Nature, and refused 
to be tied by the green withs of conven- 
tionality and civilization. Cobbett was a 
giant, and giants have always been remark- 
able for their simplicity. We have never 
read of one who did not advance to the 
encounter proclaiming his own might and re- 
nown. It does not appear that this habit 
of self-laudation ever came out in his private 
intercourse, but as a public man it was, 
of course, the height of unwisdom, offend- 
ing the sensible, and giving his enemies a 
handle they were not slow to take advan- 
tage of. 

But what are the faults of a life compared 
with its purpose? Did the Hebrews fail to 
recognise Samson as one of the greatest of 
their heroes, because his weakness and 
folly on one point rendered all his prodigious 
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efforts for their deliverance abortive? The 
word of God taught them to judge aman | 
not by the result of his life, but by its object ; | 
not by its weakness or its strength, but by 
its spirit. Judged by this standard, Cobbett | 
will more and more appear what he really 
was, a great English patriot. The para-| 
mount object of his life was the well-being | 
of England. ‘To that end he devoted all he | 
possessed, to it he sacrificed his own interests, 

and the interests of those who were dearest 

to him. ; 

His critics cannot understand a man who 
at one time works with Tories, at another 
time with Radicals, who defends in turn the 
National Church, the old Catholic Church, 
and Dissent. See, say they, he has not 
one Mrs. Cobbett amongst his opinions. 
No indeed, for he was a man who lived by 
convictions, not by opinicns. For these con- 
victions he fought, using opinions just as a 
warrior would a sword and a shield. And 
chiefest among all his convictions was this,— 
that nothing unfair, unjust, or unrighteous 
could be for the true prosperity of England, 
however firmly it had come to be established 
by law or by public opinion. 

A few more struggles, and this career, so 
deeply interesting to Englishmen, comes to a 
close. In 1826 he made another attempt to 
enter Parliament for Preston, this time having 
for his adversary the late Lord Derby, then 
Mr. Stanley. The enthusiasm among the 
Lancashire artisans was intense. On his 
road to Preston he passed through Bolton 
and several other towns and villages. Thou- 
sands of the working people, bearing flags 
and banners, and carrying green boughs, | 
turned out to welcome him, Standing upon 
the seat of his carriage with his hat off, the 
people followed with the cry, “ Here’s the | 
cleverest man in England ;’ “ Here we have 
got the cleverest man in England.” That 
day was one of the proudest in his life ; in 
it he realized his kingship over the hearts 
of men. “ The King,” he said, “had some | 
precious praises bestowed upon him by his 
Irish, Scotch, and Hanoverian subjects; in| 
exchange for the whole of them I would not 
give the words of a poor weaver at Blackburn, 
who, lifting his little girl up in the crowd, 
and pretty nearly in the dark, held her to-| 
wards me to shake hands with her; and then, 
taking her down, said, ‘Theere, now th’ast 
shooken honds wi’ th’ cleverest mon in 
England.’ ” 

But all this popular enthusiasm was of no 
avail against the territorial influence of the 
Stanleys. Cobbett stood lowest on the poll. | 


But so far from being disheartened, he averred 
that numerically he was the real representa- 
tive of the town, and such was the faith the 
people had in him that he returned home, 
to use his own powerful language, ‘‘ through 
forty miles of huzzas from the lips of a hun- 
dred thousand people.” 

“You are always in spirits, Cobbett!” 
“To be sure: for why should I not? 
Poverty 1 have always set at defiance, and I 
could therefore defy the temptations of 
riches ; and as to ome and children, I had 
taken care to provide myself with an inex- 
haustible store of that sodriety;—the truth 
is, that throughout nearly forty years of 
troubles, losses, and crosses, assailed all the 
while by more numerous and powerful ene- 
mies than ever man had before to contend 
with, and performing at the same time la- 
bours greater than man ever before performed 
—all these labours requiring mental exertion, 
and some of them mental exertion of the 
highest order,—the truth is, that throughout 
the whole of this long time of troubles and 
labours I have never known a single hour 
of real anxiety; the troubles have been no 
troubles to me; I have not known what low- 
ness of spirits meaned; have been more gay, 
and felt less care, than any bachelor that 
ever lived.” 

It was not to a philosophical contempt for 
wealth, not to the delights of home that 
Cobbett owed this cheerful temperament, but 
rather to a fine constitution, well developed 
from earliest infancy by wholesome food, 
and the pure air of Surrey sand-hills. 

“A merry heart doeth good like a medi- 
cine,” and surely the man who undertakes 
to do battle for the poor and the oppressed 
needs to have a constant supply of this 
medicine, or else the world of trouble he has 
taken upon himself will produce “that sorrow 
of heart” by which the wise man says “the 
spirit is broken.” For Cobbett, above all 
men, needed this never-failing spring of joy- 
ousness. His latter years were cast in the 
very darkest days of all the sad history of 
the English agricultural poor. Since the 
termination of the war things had got worse 
and worse. In various counties their wages 
averaged from 7s. to 12s. Labourers on the 
lower wage could not get enough food to 
work upon. In Cambridgeshire wages were 
as high as 8s. 6d. and beer ; but the farmers 
said they only gave such wages under intimi- 
dation. The unhappy men grew mad with 
hunger and despair. In 1830 incendiary 
fires began to break out in Kent, Sussex, 
Wiltshire, Hampshire, Buckinghamshire, and 
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Berkshire, keeping the country districts for 
more than eighteen months in terror. 
Cobbett could scarcely contain himself 


when he thought of the unhappy, hopeless | 


state of the class from whence he sprang, 
and the more so when he compared it with 


the condition of the small French agricultur- | 
ists, so wonderfully altered by the Revolu- | 


tion. He refused, as he always had done, to 
be quiet, and his articles were spoken of in 
the House of Commons as seditious. 
months elapsed, and the Government de- 
termined to indict him for seditious libel. 
Denman, Gurney, Wightman, and Maule, 
all of whom afterwards rose to the Bench, 
were retained for the Crown; Cobbett, single- 
handed, entered the lists against them. 

All through the trial he insisted on iden- 
tifying himself in the most complete way 
with his unhappy brethren. His designa- 
tion in the indictment had been William 
Cobbett, labourer. Never, therefore, did he 
allow the Attorney-General to mention 
his name without obliging him to add to 
it the title Zabourer. The speech he made 
in his defence took six hours, but the argu- 
ment was simply the /« guogue one, and 
went to prove that the Whigs had completely 
destroyed their right to bring such a charge 
against him, since they had allowed their 
own adherents to utter things far more sedi- 
tious. It was throughout an appeal to the 
political prejudices of at least a portion of 
the jury, a proceeding not unfair in a political 
trial where a man is his own defender. It 
was completely successful, for the jury were 
equally divided in their verdict, and had to 
be discharged. ; 

Cobbett’s victory concluded the era of 
State press prosecutions. But his ‘ani- 
mosity to the Whigs was implacable. ‘He 
passed his days in traversing the country 
and pouring out his maledictions upon them. 
His great power was in the north, and here 
he spent most of his time in giving political 
lectures. At the general election in 1832 he 
was nominated a candidate both for Man- 
chester and Oldham. At Manchester he 
stood lowest on the poll, but he was returned 
for Oldham in company with his friend Mr. 
Fielden. 

Cobbett’s efforts to get into Parliament 
had been like those of the valiant man that 
Christian saw in the Interpreter’s house. 
“Set down my name, sir,” he said to the 
British public ; “the which done the man drew 
his sword, and put an helmet upon his head, 
and rushed toward the door upon the armed 


men who kept it, who laid upon him with | 


Six | 


| deadly force ; but he, not at all discouraged, 
‘fell to cutting and hacking most fiercely. 
So after he had received and given many 
wounds to those that attempted to keep him 
out, he cut his way through them all, and 
pressed forward into the palace.” 

| But, alas! how vain is the noblest of human 
|ambitions! the House of Commons proved 
to him not a palace, buta tomb. The close 
confinement, the late hours, the strain of 
quite a new social life, proved too much for 
the man who had for threescore years and 
ten lived on fresh air and cultivated early 
‘habits. He threw himself into his new life 
with his usual ardour. In the House he 
proved himself the same as he had been out 
of it. He would not bow down to its idols; 
he attacked Macaulay in his first speech ; 
and in another proposed that Sir Robert 
Peel should be removed from the Privy 
Council. Just as he had stood up fearlessly 
against the tumultuous curses of a market- 
room, he now maintained himself against the 
contemptuous clamour of the most distin- 
guished assembly in the world. 

On one occasion the House grew impa- 
tient when he attempted to speak, but he 
told them that they should not proceed to a 
division for two hours unless they consented 
to hear him. 

But it was long before he could believe 
that even As wonderful health was beginning 
to give way. To the public, as usual, he 
youred out his complaints. ‘“ Why,” he 
says, “are 658 of us crammed into a space 
that allows to each of us no more than a foot 
and a half square?” 

How often do we find men of heart who 
have passed tumultuous lives, yearning in 
moments of depression for the scenes of 
their childhood. Like David they long for 
a drink of the water of the well of Bethle- 
hem. Something of this home-sickness now 
seems to have come on William Cobbett. 
He took a farm at Normandy, a small 
straggling village near Ash, in Surrey. 
Normandy stands on the verge of Bagshot 
Heath, and the district for many a mile 1s 
nothing but sandy common, covered with 
furze, and dotted with ranges of fir trees. 
Although it is within thirty or forty miles of 
London, a man might have ridden in 
Cobbett’s days for twenty or thirty miles 
across the country without getting off 
common land. But this was its charm for 
him. After all the turmoil of his life he 
came to refresh his soul by tasting once again 
the joys of his early days, and recalling, if it 
were possible, the time when he was free and 
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July he was alarmingly ill. On Monday, the 
15th, he was so much better that he was 
able to talk about political affairs, and said 
that he wished for four days’ rain for the 
“ Cobbett corn ”—the Indian corn he cul- 
tivated on his farm, and wished to intro- 
duce into England. But a dread instinct 
told him that he was approaching the spot— 
** Where sat the shadow feared of man.” 


He tried to throw the impression off. He 
would prove to himself, and every one else, 
that he was not going to die. So he had 
himself carried round the farm by four men, 
in a large arm-chair, to the legs of which two 
poles were tied, making it a sort of sedan chair. 
It was a desperate effort, and when he 
returned to his bed it was evident that it was 
his last. But his indomitable spirit would 
not give in without a struggle. He fought 
his last enemy inch by inch. “J won't die,” 
he exclaimed to his attendant. But in that 
war there is no discharge, the most deter- 
mined is soon overcome, and long before the 
morning light broke, long before all those 


|their dismay that William Cobbett, their 
champion and their friend, was no more. 

His corpse was taken to his birthplace, and 
there, followed by thousands of labouring 
men in smock-frocks, it was carried to its 
burial-place, close by the porch of the 
church where he had been baptized, and 
where he had learnt his first ideas of God 
and the world to come. ; 
‘No spot could have been more happily 
chosen. There his father lies, and his 
| grandfather, the worthy old-fashioned labourer 
|who served but one master during the whole 
of a long life: there, too, for nearly a gene- 
| ration, has the faithful wife rested by the side 
| of her lord. Thus the domestic piety which 
shines so brightly through the whole of his 
career was honoured, and William Cobbett 
was gathered to his own people. 

When the waves of time have passed again 
and again over the records of this century, 
obliterating much that now fills the minds of 
men, the memory of William Cobbett and 
his endless struggles will appear in their 
itrue significance; and his countrymen will 





—_ 


assuredly enrol his name among their 
'worthies as one who lived and fought and 
died in the service of England. 

RICHARD HEATH. 


joyous sounds began which he had a thou- 
sand times welcomed, his great heart ceased 
to beat, and the artisans of the north, and 
the labourers of the south, soon learnt to 
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FICTION. 


BY WHATELY. 


PART 1, 


Fiction, like everything else in this world is only just sufficient to prevent the mind of 
which contains elements of power, has its uses | another from going to sleep. 

and its abuses, and by a natural consequence| But there are others again who, I believe, 
its enemies and its admirers. As regards the| object to fiction on a different ground,—they 
former, however, the number of those who | consider that time devoted to this kind of 
object to all works of fiction indiscriminately, | reading is time wasted. To such an objection 
is now very small—at least among the edu-/it may be answered, in the first place, that 
cated portion of the world,—and the reasons | the mind as well as the body requires relax- 
which this class of persons allege for such | ation, and in order that such relaxation should 
indiscriminate censure are futile; ¢. g.; I have | be healthful, and should be followed by real 
heard the objection made to fiction that it/ refreshment, the brain ought not merely to be 
was over-exciting. This, when stated as a/ free from labour, it should also be occupied 
universal proposition, is simply absurd, for|in a manner which exercises and amuses 
its truth, in each individual instance, depends | without overtaxing its powers and energies. 
upon several contingent circumstances, z.¢.,on | But setting aside this consideration, we have 
the temper of the individual, on the manner | no right to say that we cannot derive benefit 
in which fiction affects him, and the extent to} from such works of fiction as are of a superior 
which he indulges in the reading of it. Aj|quality. The mistake on this point which 
certain amount of excitement is good for us;| many fall into arises from an idea which is 
and so differently are we constituted, that|latent in most minds, that what gives pleasure 
what would set one man’s mind off its balance | without also giving trouble, must be unpro- 
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fitable. Something of the same idea leads| I could very well imagine the conviction of 
many persons to think that medicine in order | this truth leading some of the religious world, 
to be salutary must be nasty, or that a surgical) who do not entirely object to fiction, to re- 
operation in order to be efficacious must be strict the reading of young persons, and -per- 
painful. |haps also of older ones, to such stories as 

Like every other error, however, this is are of a decidedly religious character, evan- 
founded on a principle which is, to a certain | gelical in spirit and in doctrine. Seeing (what 
extent, true, and which is embodied in the | worldly people do not see) that many works 
proverb that “what costs nothing is worth of fiction which are generally considered 
nothing.” But admitting the general truth of harmless, because they are on the whole 


this axiom, it cannot be denied that it is! moral and not irreligious in their tendency, 
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often wrongly applied. 
that an article which costs no labour to him 
who enjoys the possession or reaps the benefit 
of it is on that account worthless. It may, 
have cost great labour, or more than labour, | 
to the man who manufactured it. We have | 
no right to assume that those standard works | 
of fiction, which we read with such ease and 
delight, cost the authors of them no reflection, 
no study, no careful observation of men and 
manners. Nay, in some cases it probably 
cost them more than this,—it cost them their 
heart’s blood. Who can read some of the most 
beautiful passages in Shakspere without seeing 
that, in order to write them, the author must | 
have been baptized with a baptism of severe | 
suffering? Butit isa law which runs through a 
large portion of this life, that one laburs and 
another reaps the fruit of his labours. Nor 
does it follow that what costs the individual 
who enjoys that fruit nothing is therefore of 
no profit to him. The real fact of the matter 
is, that the employments and studies which a 
young person takes up of his own accord, are | 
just those which tend most especially to shape | 
the mould into which his mind and heart will 
eventually be cast; ¢. ¢., it is when a boy is at | 
play with his comrades, rather than when he is | 
engaged in his studies, or acting under the eye | 
of his master or parents, that he is forming his | 
character. And so, likewise, it is those works 
which he takes up for pleasure which possess 
a more direct power in moulding his mind, 
shaping his ideas, and biassing his heart. 
Moreover any information which he picks 
up from such sources is more likely to be re- 
membered than that which is driven into him 
by force. The discipline, indeed, of over- | 
coming obstacles in order to learn what is 
difficult, and what goes against the grain, is of 
course highly beneficial as a training for the | 
mind, and thus contributes to the formation 
of the intellect, and indirectly to the moulding | 
of the character. But, as I said before, it is 
our voluntary pursuits which act immediately | 


It does not follow} breathe the spirit of the natural man rather 


than the spirit of God, they might be led to 
fear that those who read them, might be in 
danger of imbibing that spirit. Nor would I 
undertake to say that such a fear is altogether 
unfounded. But then it might be urged on 
the other side, that those works which are 
totally free from the above-mentioned danger 
are comparatively limited in number, and 
generally inferior in quality, as fiction. So 
that if we confine our reading, or that of our 
children, to such works only as emanate from 
the religious world, we shall prevent them 
and ourselves from reaping the full advantages 
to be derived from the study of fiction; and 
that these advantages do exist, and are of a 
character not to be despised, I shall endeavour 
to show. ‘There is something in this objec- 
tion, but it applies less to the present age, 
than it does to the literature of a few years 
back, for now the stories supplied in monthly 
periodicals of a religious character, have in- 
creased the quantity ond improved the quality 
of this kind of religious literature. On the 
whole, the point in question is one which I 
should prefer leaving to each individual or 
each parent’s own judgment, without ex- 
pressing a decided opinion about it. In any 
case, however, novels which convey a bad 
moral, it is needless to say, should not be 
put in the way of young persons. And as 
a general rule, the regular three-volumed 
novel is not wholesome reading for very 
young girls, because, however moral the 
tendency may be, it gives a spur, where 
most of the female sex in early life require 
a curb, z. ¢., on the subject of love. With the 
opposite sex the danger is not so great. With 
regard to the first point, a bad moral, you 
will very seldom find fictions of a really first- 
rate character infected with this fault. You 
may find it in works which display talent, but 
not in those which excel in the delineation of 
character and as pictures of real life. Now 
works of this latter description have in reality 


and directly upon these (at all events upon the a tendency to produce those very effects 
last mentioned), because it is to these, that) which some of the religious world think 
the mind and heart most readily assimilate. | that they hinder; or; rather, I should say, 
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that they have a tendency to prepare the way | waste, and worse than waste, their time 
for them. Fictions of the highest order|and feelings; but a taste formed on the 
excite in the mind an admiration for what | |model of ‘the best authors would naturally 
is great and noble. They bring man out of | | shrink with disgust from the sort of literature 
the mere commonplace routine of life, and | I have been alluding to. At the same 
teach him to look on the heroic and the ideal | time it is possible to over-indulge in the 
side of it. They awake aspirations, and they | | reading of good fiction as well as bad, just 
arouse the imaginative and emotional part of | as it is possible to injure ourselves with ‘good 
our nature. Now all this has a tendency to | | wine as well as with bad, with wholesome, as 
prepare the mind for higher things; for the | well as with unwholesome food. And as in 
soul which has never learnt to yearn for | other cases it often happens that a thing, when 
anything greater or nobler than what it| | over-indulged in, will lead to results directly 
sees around it, is not in the best condition | | opposite to those which it tends to produce 
for the seed of that religion, the essence of | when used in moderation, so it is in the 
which is hope and aspiration, to ripen and | present instance. Those who constantly 
fructify. The cultivation of the imagination | excite their emotions by fictitious sufferings 
is a preparation for faith, because it directs | are liable to harden their hearts to the real 
men to the unseen; and if, as I believe, what | sorrows which they see around them. I 
is called the ideal is the real, and the real is| believe this truth might be verified in the 
the ideal, so, when the imagination has reared | case of many a novel-reading woman ; and it 
its temple to the unknown God, faith may|is a danger against which it is the more 
afterwards say, ‘Whom ye ignorantly worship | necessary that I should warn my readers, 
by your vague aspirations after you hardly | because when any person speaks (as I have 
know what, Him declare I unto you. He is/just done) of the advantages which may be 
not here, he is risen. Why seek ye the living | derived from a moderate indulgence in things 
among the dead ?” ” | which are pleasant, and which cost little 
In another way, also, fiction may act as /|trouble,there is no small probability that some 
a preparation for higher things. There is | of his hearers will use such advice as a pretext 
generally, I do not say a want of, but an ob-| for over-indulging in them. Just as when a 
tuseness of feeling in those who are entirely | doctor recommends his patient to take a 
destitute of imagination, which to a certain | /¢é/e wine or brandy “for his stomach’s 
degree places the mind in a less favourable | sake,” it sometimes happens that the said 
position for the reception of religious impres- | patient will avail himself of such a permission 
sions. Now I believe that for these reasons|to take a great deal, and will say that he 
the occasional study of fiction is useful, espe-| acts by medical advice. Now I wish it to be 
cially to men. Women do not need it so| clearly understood that I am neither indis- 
much, for in them the emotional and im agi- | criminately recommending nor deprecating 
native elements of character are apt to be too | the reading of fiction ; I am merely setting 
much rather than too little developed. And | forth its dangers and its advantages ; and if 
perhaps this is why as a class they are more i in this, as w ell as in other matters, each man 
susceptible of religious impressions than men; | | would examine himself, in order to see what 
of course, such impressions often end in | is really for his benefit,he would be enabled to 
nothing more than mere feeling. But in| hit the right medium which lies between the 
this as in other cases, the prevalence of | two extremes. I cannot, on such a subject, 
counterfeits proves to a certain degree the |lay down any general rules as to what that 
prevalence of the real article. |medium consists in, for this depends on the 
But to return to what I was before saying, | disposition of the individual. 
I should have no hesitation in affirming, for | In speaking, however, of the uses to which 
the reasons already mentioned, that it may | fiction may be made subservient, there is one 
be often useful for a man of business | point which I have not yet touched on, 2. by 
occasionally to read works of fiction. Such |the knowledge which we may derive from it, 
works may produce just the kind of softening respecting life and character. Fiction, so 
influence which his nature requires. far as it is really first-rate, gives us expe- 
However, let no one suppose that in saying | rience without making us pay the price 
this, I mean to recommend the practice of! for it which we are generally made to pay 
constant and indiscriminate novel-reading,| when we gain it by contact with the world, 
or that I would not deprecate the perusal of | and by struggling with the difficulties of life. 
that sensational trash with which the country | Of course, like most other valuable things, 
is flooded, and on which so many persons| experience is not in the long run to be 
Vil. o 
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acquired for nothing. But still, in the case 
of this as of other commodities, our object 
should be, to endeavour to get the desired | 
article at as cheap a rate as we conveniently | 
can. Now for the attainment of this end, | 

fiction, so far as it really is what it ought 
to be, should be better adapted than either | 
history or biography, for it ought to be) 


more like life than life itself, 7. ¢, than the | 


life of any given individual, or the history of 
any single country, for in these latter there 


will often be found exceptions to general | 


rules, and idiosyncrasies in the individual 


characters, which might very much mislead | 


any one who took them as specimens of what 
he himself ought to expectto find in the course 
of his own life, and which would be inadmis- 
sible in fiction. There is no doubt, indeed, 
that inferior fictions, especially those of the 
sensational kind, abound in the improbable 
and unnatural, and that is a reason why the 
taste should be formed from what are reckoned 
standard works, which will in some measure 
supply an antidote to the morbid craving 
after sensational literature, which resembles 
food insipid in itself, but highly seasoned. 


However, even superior fictions, like every | 


other human composition, are liable to errors 
which may mislead ; and it is in order to 
guard against these errors, that I now lay 
before the reader some of the rules to be 
observed in the composition of fiction, for it 
will generally be found that those laws, the 
observance of which contribute to the 
excellence of a fiction as a composition, and 
which are coincident with good taste, con- 
tribute also to its usefulness and its morality. 
It is important also for our children that we 
should bear these rules in mind, in order that 


we may warn them against any false impres- | 
'those cases where the author in a general 


sions respecting life and human nature, which 


they might occasionally derive from the best | 
It would indeed be presumptuous in | 
me to profess to lay before the reader all) 
iby the force of genius ; 


writers. 


the rules which are to be observed in the 


composition of fiction, because these would | 
'the moral which he wishes to enforce. 
is like a man who, in riding a race, carries» 


embrace every law which regulates the 


character of man, and the events of life. | 
Instead, therefore, of promising what it would | 
the communication of instruction, is itself | 


be impossible to perform, I will mention only 
a few of the most important. 


But before entering upon this part of my | tions. 


subject it will not be irrelevant to consider | 
what is the main object which the 
writer of fiction should propose to himself. 
Now it is to be observed that this is a 
different question from that which I have just 
been discussing, 7. ¢, what are the uses to 
which fiction may be made subservient. We 


often fall into the mistake of supposing that 
when two objects are placed before us, both 
of which are to a certain degree attainable, 
we must necessarily make that which is the 
more important of the two, our main end, 
and perhaps this mistake is not confined 
merely to literature. At all events, it ss a 
mistake, and one moreover which has a 
tendency to defeat the very object which we 
propose to ourselves. For immediately we 


apply anything in nature or in art to a use 


for which it is not intended, we prevent it 
from effecting what we are trying (and trying 
probably to a great extent in vain) to effect 
directly : ¢.g., the direct object of poetry is to 
give the pleasure appropriate to poetry ; its 
indirect tendency is to teach truth by con- 
veying it in at the back door, z. ¢., the door 
of the beautiful, with which it is, in reality, in- 
separably connected. But if (as is rather the 
practice of modern poets) we try to convert 
a poem into a philosophic treatise, we teach 
truth awkwardly, obscurely, and inade- 
quately, lessen our power of attaining to 
the highest poetic beauty, and by so doing 
quench, or at least dim the reflected rays of 
truth, which might otherwise come from that 
quarter, warm from the imagination and the 
heart. Now let us bear this in mind while 
we consider what is the proper end of 
fiction. 

Is it instruction? With one 
fictions we may say that it is, and the use of 
fiction for this purpose has been sanctioned 
by our Lord himself in His parables. We 
must not, therefore, undervalue its useful- 
ness. It is, however, difficult to conceive 
how fictions of this sort can, as a class, be 
first-rate, in point of artistic beauty and 
excellence. I do not allude so much to 


way wishes to inculcate a moral, but where 
his main object is to instruct. He may, 
indeed, in some instances overcome obstacles 
but the obstacles 
exist, for he is continually hampered by 
He 


weight. Moreover the very object proposed, 
hampered with some restrictions and limita- 
You must, in most cases, assume the 
truth of those very lessons which you wish to 


class of 


teach, and write merely with the view of | 


drawing the attention of the reader to them, 
and impressing them on his memory. Fiction 
is at best a very inadequate instrument for 
proving a fact, for you cannot very well 


succeed in demonstrating that a certain line 
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of conduct will lead to certain results, by us to know some of the rules which ought to 
representing such results as taking place, regulate it. 
because you have the events in your own) ‘The three component parts in a fiction 
hands, and can make them such as you like. are—the plot, the character of the actors, 
I do not say that men have never succeeded and the descriptions, whether of outward 
in this; I only say success in such cases nature, or of the scenes which are enacted. 
is not a thing generally to be reckoned upon. Of these three it has been said, and I think 
To illustrate my meaning, I will take an with truth, that the plot is the least important 
instance from one of Miss Edgeworth’s stories. for the popularity of the work, or perhaps we 
She has among her moral tales one called | ought rather to say, for its lasting popularity. 
“ Murad the Unlucky,” in which she ap- There are few works, comparatively speak- 
parently intends to prove that ill luck is only ing, which have become lasting favourites 
another name for imprudence. She repre- with the public for the sake of their plot 
sents a man who thinks himself fated to be alone ; and even of these few the popularity 
unfortunate, but whose misfortunes are the is, comparatively speaking, limited ; while, on 
result of his own folly. Now if she proves the other hand, a great many which have 
anything by this, she merely proves what no meagre or faulty plots are popular from 
sensible person can doubt, that a great deal their delineations of character, or from their 
of what is called bad luck, is in reality owing | descriptions. Many of Sir Walter Scott’s 
to the sufferer’s own imprudence, and such is | novels have triumphed over deficiencies of 
generally all that can be proved in a work of | plot, by their excellences in the last-men- 
fiction. The author may succeed in proving tioned department. The “Odyssey” of 
a thing as contingent matter (to use a logical’ Homer is, indeed, an instance of a fiction 
expression), but rarely as necessary matter. | which has gained popularity by the excellency 
And we should bear this in mind, lest we of its plot alone, for none of its actors have 
should be led unconsciously to believe, that any distinctly marked character at all, except 
the truth of a principle is proved in a story, Ulysses the hero ; it is, however, less popular 
when in reality it is only assumed. than the “Iliad,” which has a very meagre 
But when, on the other hand, a moral plot, but the characters of which are well 
which has evidently not been intended is | conceived, and executed with nice dramatic 
deduced from a fiction, then it may be said accuracy. Again, the novels of Cooper have 
that the author, though he has not exactly | absurd plots, but they are popular from the 
proved a point, has nevertheless borne a/ excellent descriptions of Indian life with 
testimony to it stronger because it is unin-| which they abound. 
tentional, the more so if he be a man whose| ‘Neverthelessa good plot is a most import- 
characters are allowed by general consent to | ant element in fiction, and: any positive fault 
be true to life. It is thus that Shakspere’s | in it (as distinguished from the negative fault 
moral lessons carry such weight with them. | of meagreness) must be, generally speaking, 
To give an instance of one of them. The!of such a nature, as to render it untrue to 
moral we deduce from Falstaff’s character is | life, and thus tend to raise false expectations 
that the ultimate tendency of a life of sen-|in young minds as to what they are likely 
suality, however garnished over with good | to meet with in their own career. 
humour and genial conviviality, is to make a}! Now there are two opposite faults which 
man cold-hearted and selfish. Now ifhe had | authors are liable to fall into with respect to 
written with the direct object of inculcating| their plot. The first is that of accumulating 
such a moral, his testimony would be less | together a number of extraordinary incidents, 
strong than it is, if we suppose as many do, | such as no foresight could calculate upon, 
that he never thought of a moral. 'and no care could avert, and no ingenuity 
Moreover, the intention of our author (to | bring about, and making the fortune of their 
inculcate a moral) must, if made evident, | principal characters to turn upon these. 
have a tendency to defeat its own object ;|Such a combination of events is not only in 
whereas if we take care of the rules to be| itself improbable, but it destroys the interest 
observed in the composition of a fiction, the | which we might otherwise feel in the actors. 
moral will, to a certain extent, take care of| For if these personages are to be played upon 
itself, and insinuate itself far more persua- | by circumstances, like the pieces on a chess- 
sively into the mind, than if it authoritatively | board, there is no room left for the display of 
demanded entrance there. And for this| prudence, energy, and courage. 
reason, in order that we may reap truthoutof| Indeed, I should go so far as to say 
fiction and reject what is false, it is useful for|that an occasional extraordinary turn in 
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events, such as is not perhaps so very | heroes,and the consequence is that they donot 
uncommon in real life, should be seldom | inspire our admiration, and their characters 
introduced into fiction, seldomer than the/ appear insipid. : — 
facts of real life might justify, more espe- | One important point, to be kept in view 
cially if the turn of events, of which I am /In noticing the interest of a plot, is the 
speaking, is one on which the whole fortune | — na unity of a an — 
of the game depends. For such an arrange- | shou epend upon another, and there 
ment in the plot of a story not only tends to should be few episodes, and not many inter- 
give a shock to our sense of what is likely,but | secting interests ; and such of these latter as 
it fosters a disposition which is too common | there are should be as much as possible 
in young people, to view life as a sort of linked together. On these points, and on 
lottery, and to depend not on their own |these alone, it may perhaps be necessary 
prudence or energy, but on the chance of that a story should not be altogether like real 
something turning up. Nowit is undoubtedly life. And it is for this reason that most men’s 
true that a great many events in our life turn | lives, however interesting and full of incident, 
out in a most er pont ta | — — —. vi epee for - 
j upon | novel. ere mi e found exceptions to 
manner, but any one who calculated upon) * g pune ptic 
such remarkable turns of fortune would not | this rule, if those whose lives possessed the 
only be in all probability disappointed in requisite materials, were endued with the 
his expectations, but he would also be culti- | power of writing in a lively and attractive 
vating a disposition of mind which might style, and were willing to record all the by- 
very probably effect his ruin. play which went on, and the conversations 
It is possible, on the other hand, for an | which took place during a certain period of 
author to fall _ the —- mistake he _ a, a as ger rule, it will 
presenting his heroes and heroines as working | be found that, in the real life of most men, 
out their own destiny, and triumphing over) the novel-like incidents are not sufficiently 
every obstacle which presents itself, by their! numerous, and the apparent episodes too 
wisdom, skill, or force of will. This view of many for the preservation of a sustained 
life is nearly as untrue as the other. No interest, such as is required in a fiction. 
man ever completely works out his own In a biography I allow that the mind, to a 
destiny. The game of life resembles a game certain degree, overlooks these deficiencies, 
of backgammon ; it requires very much the | especially where the subject of these is aman 
same mixture of skill and chance in order of celebrity in the world, and remarkable in 
to insure success, And it has been wisely himself, because in that case the reader's 
ordered so. There is enough of what is interest is sustained by the consideration, that 
— panama an em to so us to — hy he is reading as —. or be a econ st 
Providence rather than ourselves, and suffi-|as amusement, and also by the fact that the 
cient scope for skill, exertion, and prudence, events recorded are true, and that the hero 
to prevent our neglecting the means which | of the story really existed. 
God places in our way for the attainment of! It may be, however, that in real life, as in 
ourends. And this state of things is what | fiction, there is a secret thread which joins 
the author of a fiction should endeavour to together every event, thus making each man’s 
depict. He is not perhaps to be censured if| life a complete whole; but such a thread, if it 
he represent the fate of the hero as depend- | really exists, is often too fine, or too much 
ing more on circumstances and the influence | hidden, for the human eye to perceive. To 
of others than on himself, for it may be that | all appearance, our life, except where it is 
this is the true state of the case in real life ; | extremely uneventful, is broken up into a 
Dict ailasttinn widest ong.--lechisleannved 9p the tes tgebs tho Sele 
¢ mn. | 1 ag 
a decided blemish in a story when (as not | lantern, very often without leaving any visible 
unfrequently happens) the hero is represented | trace behind them, or having any discernible 
as taking no active part in the conduct of the| connection with one another. Thus the 
plot. It is in vain, in such cases, for the | sweeping and indiscriminate censure which 








author to tell us that he is noble, generous, 
and brave, and that it was not by his own 
fault that he was laid on the shelf; we judge 
of men in stories as we do in real life, by 
their actions. Sir Walter Scott has fallen 
into this fault with respect to most of his 


has sometimes been pronounced on works of 
fiction, that they give false views of life, may 
on this one point be true. And if so, it is 
important that young persons should beware 
of being led by the fictions which they read 
into the expectation that either their life will 
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of itself turn into a novel, or that they can 
convert it into such. 

We must now go to a different point, still 
in connection with the plot of a story, . ¢., the 
introduction of the pathetic or the terrible. 
These may both be freely used in fiction, 
provided we do not pander too much to the 
taste for the sensational, for which there is 
in these days a morbid craving. People like 
to be horrified, and they like to be moved to 
tears; nor is there any harm in indulging 
them in this, up to a point. But as we 
cannot make a dinner off mustard and 
pepper, however much we may like these 
condiments as a seasoning to the rest of our 
food, so we cannot bear to read a story the 
whole plot of which is of a uniformly dark 
and gloomy character. Every tragic story 
should be tempered with lighter scenes, and 
especially those in which either historical 
facts or the peculiar character of the plot 
lead the reader to foresee that the final 
catastrophe will be a melancholy one. It is 
for this reason (7. e., because we foresee how 
tragically that the story must end) that the 
North British Review, in an article on 
Bulwer, justly censures the author for intro- 
ducing into “ The Last Days of Pompeii” too 
many horrors. It is better, however, if it be 
possible (which it is not always), that we 
should be left in doubt as to the final 
catastrophe. Indeed, this uncertainty, com- 
bined with an admixture of the lighter scenes, 
tends to keep up our interest in the plot, and 
even to heighten the tragedy. Besides, as 
regards the last-mentioned point, the mix- 


ture of lights with shades, such a combination 

lis truer to life than a more uniform colouring. 
But though the introduction of light and 
even facetious scenes in tragedy is quite 
allowable, the converse does not hold good. 
To introduce a really tragic catastrophe into 
a work of a confessedly light character is, as 
has been truly remarked, like introducing a 
death’s-head at a feast. 

But to return to the subject of tragedy ; 
though you may introduce the darkest events 
and the blackest of crimes into a tragic story, 
there is one class of incidents which should 
never be admitted ; I mean that which Aris- 
totle has designated by the name of miaron, 
the nearest rendering of which is, foul; in- 
cidents which, however melancholy and 
horrible they may be, do not excite feelings 
appropriate to tragedy, but are simply dis- 
gusting. I will only quote one instance of this 
kind of incident. In the well-known novel 
of “ Jane Eyre,” the hero, Mr. Rochester, 
conceals the fact that he has an insane wife 
in the house, and fraudulently endeavours 
to marry the heroine. ‘This incident, in my 
judgment, comes under the head of méaron, 
the more so because the act in question is 
ascribed to a man in whom, with all his 
faults, we are meant to take a certain in- 
terest. Now, in contrast to this, let us take 
one of Shakspere’s tragedies, —“ Lear.” The 
}author has there depicted the blackest in- 
gratitude and the most revolting impiety, as 
exhibited by Lear’s daughters towards their 
father, but yet there is no incident in this 
play which is unfit for tragedy. 
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** WuHIcH road shall I take?”—oftentimes 
a question of great importance to a traveller. 
The pleasure and success of his journey may 
depend on his choosing the right path. 

Our life may be compared to a journey. 
The events which comprise its history 
suggest easily, the analogy. 
trace this for you. 

First, the scene is often full of striking and 
unexpected contrasts. Sometimes, in com- 
pany with many other persons, we pass along 
a pleasant, smooth road, between hedges 
bursting forth into their real spring bloom, 
while refreshing breezes play around us, and 
the sunshine streams softly down. Presently 
we leave the hedgerows for the open, tree- 


Let me briefly | 


EDITOR. 
JR WAY UNTO THE LORD. 


less down, where the air grows keener, and 
the prospect widens with every step we take, 
and the tinkle of some distant sheep-bell is 
the only sound that breaks our solitude, for 
we are walking there alone ; or our road 
descends unexpectedly, and the declivity 
tries us by its steepness and roughness, and 
'the mountains cast a shadow upon our path- 
|way, and we think how David wrote his 
‘twenty-third Psalm in some similarly dark 
| valley. We expect these changes of scenery 
to occur in the course of a long journey. 
We cannot always anticipate their character, 
but we look for changes of some kind. It 
'would be a long lane indeed which had no 
| turning in it. 
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Now is not the way of life like this? None 
of us continueth in one stay. We may hope 
that to-morrow shall be as to-day, and still 
more abundant, but we cannot feel sure that 
it will be. There is no “ even tenor” in 
human life. It also has easy paths, steep 
mountains, dark valleys. None of us can 
tell what to-morrow shall bring forth. Are 
you carelessly strolling through fragrant 
meadows, plucking here and there a flower, 
and twining for yourself a graceful wreath? 
Well, I do not want to check your gaiety, but 
I would gently whisper that you are only 
passing through the meadow, not abiding in 
it, and that beyond it there must come many 
changes in the landscape—perhaps a hot 
sandy heath to traverse, a lonely forest to 
struggle through, a river to ford, or a) 
hill to climb,—and that you will do wisely to | 
take into account these coming changes. 


Another point in the comparison is that a/| 
journey consists of a series of progressive | which it is better than I can tell you. 


steps. Look at the people passing along 
yonder road. They are of various ages, they 
move at different rates of speed, but they are 
all going onward. That little child that 


| life. 


gives peculiar significance to the first step. 
It was one step, a small and insignificant step, 
which a boy took who was clerk at a wine 
merchant’s, when he drew a single glass of 
wine from his master’s cask, and gave it to a 
young friend ; yet in after years, amidst the 
gloom of a prison cell, he traced the down- 
ward course which brought him there, a con- 
victed felon, to that first petty theft. I have 
not time to detail his miserable story, or I 
could easily give you the various steps to 
which that first step led him. 

You are young in years. Life’s journey 
has not long begun with you. But it has 
begun. You have already travelled a con- 
siderable distance. It is well to think of 
| this. Look at that milestone ; it faces two 
| ware One is turned towards the dawning 
of your life’s day, and on it you observe 





“figures which indicate the distance already 


traversed, XIV., XVI., XVIII,—you know 
The 
other face is turned towards the end of your 
Ah! how many miles more? How far 
now is it to your journey’s end? ‘The mile- 
stone will not tell youthat. Make then the 


toddles along so slowly, that Jame man|reflection—it may beasalutary one, “I have 


hobbling painfully on his crutch, that brick- 
layer slouching by tired with his day’s work, 
are not moving with the same free, vigorous, 
rapid steps as those young men are taking, 
who are trying to make the most of their 
brief holiday ; but they are alike in this, that 
each one is taking a step forward. Whether 
briskly or slowly, each step helps towards the 


completing of the journey, and the whole | 


journey is a series of these steps along the 
road. 

Each act of your daily life is a step along 
the highway. Each night you may say to 
yourself, “I have taken a few more steps in 
my life’s journey. I am not where I was 
yesterday ; I am farther along the road.” 

What a little thing is a single step! Yet a 
series of steps brings the journey to an end. 
Your life is probably not very eventful. Its 
chronicle would be a record of small things 
not worth a history. So trivial is your 
“common round” of duties, difficulties, 
trials, and enjoyments, that you may be 
tempted to allow days to come and go with- 
out reflecting on the fact that you are 
actually making progress in the path of life. 

What an important thing may be a 
single step! I do not mean in itself always, 
although that may sometimes be true, for 
one step over a precipice will destroy a life. 
But I mean that one step may lead to 





come, I see, so many miles, but I do not 
know how many more I have yet to travel.” 

The third point in our analogy is that a 
traveller has some purpose in view. It may 
be business, pleasure, health, or duty, which 
has determined his journey. He keeps that 
end in view. You will not be long in his 
company without discovering what it is. You 
need not ask him to tell you. His plan and 
purpose will become apparent by the arrange- 
ments which you see him make, and by the 
tenor of his conversation. 

And the travellers along the way of life 
have also some design which they are seeking 
to carry out. Mark that man, rising early 
and late, taking rest, eating the bread of care- 
fulness, he is on a journey after wealth. 
Look at that gay young creature, whose exis- 
tence seems spent in fluttering from flower to 
flower, she is travelling in search of happiness. 
Peep in at that cell where a poor monk is on 
hisknees before a crucifix. Day after day he 
kneels there, and bemoans his sins, and fasts 
and prays. How wearily he steps along the 
road! Yet he must not falter, for he hopes 
soon to pass through the gates of righteous- 
ness. Mistaken his design may indeed be, 
but he clings to it with a stern resolve. 

You may object to this, that you have 
never formed any distinct purpose in life, 
that you are not conscious of having set out 








another, and another, in such a manner as 


on a journey with any definite aim. Perhaps 
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But habit has formed a purpose for 
Tell me how you generally spend your 
time, and I can soon ascertain the intention 
of your journey. Tear a page or two out of 
your diary and sent it to me, and without 
pretending to any gift of soothsaying I will 
tell the secret aim of your life. The most 
desultory rambling along the way is yet a 
some 


not. 


purpose. 
But now, having briefly shown you how 
appropriately life may be likened to a way 
along which a traveller is passing, I proceed 
to give you some counsel concerning the 
journey. 
But first I assume that you are acquainted 


with God, through faith in His Son, Jesus /|run well for a time. 
My advice will be useless if you do}you had of prayer, and communion, and 


Christ. 


walk alone. Slowly, carefully, but proudly, 
it tries to walk. But it soon totters, and is 
about to fall, and so catches some faint 
glimpse of the grave moral truth that it is 
not in man that walketh to direct his’ steps. 
And if you choose to walk alone, and to keep 
your way to yourself, you must fail. God 
may say, ‘ Very well, walk on without Me.” 
He said so to Hezekiah. He left him, that 
he might learn a painful but useful life-lesson ; 
and Hezekiah fell, and afterwards said, “I 
shall go softly all my days.” Softly meant 
humbly. 

Have you failed ? Ah, how often! What 
fair promise you made that you would run the 
way of God’s commandments! And you did 
What delightful seasons 





not know Him as your Father and your/foretastes of heavenly bliss! How easily you 


Friend. 


I am about to urge you to do what | bore the cross after Jesus! 


How cheerfully 


you will have no right to do unless you are|}you endured some great disappointment ! 


His child. 


May I assume this, that you do indeed 
belong to Him, not only by His right to you | school ! 


With what glowing heart you returned from 
your teaching in some miserable ragged 
The way was the way of pleasant- 


as your Creator, but also by the claim which | ness, the path was a path of peace. You ran 


His redemption creates, and which the act 
indeed of your own self-consecration has 
ratified ? Have you in the earnestness of a 
living faith and a loving trust cried unto 
Him, “My Father, be Thou the guide of my 
youth”? 

Then—and only then—my counsel is this, 
—“ Commit thy way unto the Lord.” 

My counsel do I call it? It is only mine 
as I am a messenger to you from that loving 
Father. Except as He gives me the right to 
say it I could have no authority to bid you 
surrender yourself to His guidance as a 
sweet and restful privilege. You might reply 
that a young and weak and guilty creature 
would be presuming sadly upon the Creator’s 
goodness to imagine that He would concern 
Himself about the petty details of your 
insignificant life. And though I might point 
you to the sparrow and the lily as evidences 
of providential watchfulness and care, and 
tell you you are of more value than many 
sparrows, you would find it easy to reply that 
sin has deteriorated your character, and left 
you without any value at all. But it is a 
Father’s voice which speaks to you; I but 
echo His words: ‘‘ Commit thy way unto the 
Lord” (Psa. xxxvii. 5). 

But why should you do this? What evil 
would result from keeping your way under 
your own control ? 

For one thing,’ failure, most decided 
failure. “No, no!” cries the baby child, 


| 


| 
| 











pushing away the mother’s hand. It will 





without weariness, walked without 
fainting. 

But now, poor footsore traveller, you drag 
but a weary step along. You look dull and 
spiritless, and I see no smile upon your face, 
and hear no sweet song from your lips. You 
did run well, what has hindered you? You 
ran with diligence the race set before you, 
why, then, are your steps so faltering and 
slow P 

Come and rest for a moment or two on 
this grassy bank under the shade of this 
pleasant tree. You will find its fruit sweet 
to your taste; and I will fetch you a little 
water from the “brook in the way;’ and 
then you}will be able to lift up your head 
and tell me the story of your failure. 

Ah! it is a chronicle of disasters. You 
have torn your garments by forcing your way 
through that hedge of thorns. But why did 
you not go through the little gate close by? 
You did not see it. 

And then you were robbed of your money 
while you were asleep. Ah! you needed a 
friend to watch by you, and detect the thief's 
stealthy approach. 

And then you came to a place where two 
roads diverged, and you knew not which to 
take, and while you were wondering and per- 
plexed a stranger passed and accosted you, 
and offered to be your guide; and you gladly 
accepted his offer, and followed carefully in 
his footsteps. He walked on with bold as- 
surance, asserting that he knew the road well. 


you 
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But soon it became dark, and you felt afraid, | 

but he told you that he could see as well as 
before, and could not be mistaken ; you had | 
only to keep close to him. And 50 you did; 

and presently he made a false step and fell 
into a deep and miry ditch, and of course you | 
fell in too, and were in a sad plight. And 


then you discovered that your guide was'| 


blind, although he was ignorant himself of the 


fact. Certainly you were wrong in commit- | 


ting your way to a blind leader. 


And then—but you need not tell me of) 


There have been many, 
some of them very sad ones. ‘The result is 
much depression of spirit. You have tried 
to walk wisely and warily; there has been no 


more mistakes. 


want of honest intention and of strenuous | 


effort ; you have done your best, yet you have 
constantly and miserably failed, and are 
now almost in despair. 
traordinary. It would have been a miracle 
if you had succeeded. “ Vain man would be 
wise,” but he never is; and “he that trusteth 
in his own heart is a fool.” 

Give up self-trust and _ self-guidance. 
Taught by past failures, entrust your life to a 
Guide who cannot err, and who cannot fail; 
commit your way unto the Lord. “ Lo, I 
am with you always,” said Jesus to His 
disciples. 


Commit unto the Lord all the wacertainties | 


of your way. 
tions. 


what awaits us in our journey. 
to-morrow open? Will it be bright, 
refreshing breezes and the twitterings of little 
song-birds ? or will it open in storm, with| 
tempestuous gales and drenching show ers | 
beating fiercely against the unhappy traveller? 
Or will it be shrouded in mist, so that the | 
right path shall scarcely be discernible? 
Who can tell? Yet one would like to know. 

It is so disagreeable not to know how things 
will turn out. If one only knew, it would be | 
easy to arrange accordingly. But as we do} 
not and cannot know, it is our happy privilege 
that we may calmly leave the uncertain future 
in our Father's hand. 

Commit unto the Lord all the sorrows of 
your way. You are now in some trouble. 
The waters of a full cup of anguish are 
wrung out to you. You have lost some dear 
friend. You have had reverses of fortune. 
Sickness has checked your strivings after 
some earthly prize. From these, or similar 
trials, has come the cloud which now darkens 
over your landscape, and makes your journey 


This is nothing ex- | 


We live in the future, and | 
much of our trouble comes from anticipa- | 
And as our best forecasts cannot be | 
true prophecies, it must always be uncertain | 
How will | 
with | 


‘a gloomy one. Cheer up, faint-hearted 
Christian, better things are in store for you. 
Remember Samson’s riddle. Stay yourself 
'on God’s unchanging love and _ infinite 
wisdom ; and believe that every tear of sorrow 
which you shed now shall crystallize into a 
/gem for your crown of glory. Rest on the 
sympathy and succour of your great High 
Priest. Commit your sorrows to the Lord, 
to heal, to sanctify, to bless. 

Commit unto the Lord all the difficulties 
of your way. ‘They are many and great. 


How can you climb that steep hill? How 
can you pass that yawning chasm? How 
can you ford that foaming river? How can 


you contend with the children of Anak, when 
they come forth to dispute your passage? 
God giveth more grace just in proportion as 
it is needed. Faith in Him can remove 
mountains, or root up strong trees, or shut 
the windows of heaven. “I can do all 
things,” said an apostle ; but he never could 
or would have said it if he had not committed 
|his way unto the Lord. Having done that, 
ithe strengthening came from the Lord. The 
word “impossible” ought not to be found in the 
| vocabulary of a Christian. Do not be afraid 
of difficulties. They will serve the purpose 
of amoral tonic. ‘They will test the reality 
|of your spiritual life. They will make you 
rich in experience and strong in grace. Only 
| commit them first unto the Lord. 

Commit unto the Lord the dangers of your 
way. The world, the flesh, and the devil are 
ever near you to ensnare and to terrify. 
You have no power of your own against 
them. Your path is through constant peril, 
jand fiery darts are flying “fast through the 
| air; perhaps some of them have even now 
come dangerously near to you. What are 
be to do? Realize a divine presence. 

Take hold of your Father’s hand, and say 
unto Him, * Lord, lam oppressed, undertake 
for me.” He will reply, “Fear not, I am 
| thy salvation.” And even when you pass 
| through the valley of the shadow of death 
| you will be able to explain, ‘I will fear no 
evil ; Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.”’ 

Have you thus committed your way ? 

Then you are safe. Nothing can harm 


you now. All things will work together for 
your good. He will give His angels charge 


concerning thee, to keep thee in all thy way, 
lest thou dash thy foot against a stone. He 
will keep you from falling, and present you 
faultless before His presence with exceeding 
joy. 

Then you are happy. 
secret of perpetual peace. 


Herein lies the 
“ Thy way, not 
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mine, O Lord,” is the refrain of your thankful 
song. 

Then you can help others. 
have— 


You will 


‘* A heart at leisure from itself, 
To soothe and sympathize.” 

No longer troubled about your own path in 
life, you will be able to assist some weak, 
fainting traveller who bears his burden of 
care alone. You have rolled all your care 
to your Father’s feet, and have strength to 
spare for the exercise of a tender Christian | 
sympathy. 

Then you will glorify God. Your cheerful 
erenity, under various trying circumstances, 


GLEANINGS IN A 
BY AN UNKN( 


Wuart are all our actions in God’s sight but 
indexes to the mind? 

A little child, before he goes to bed to- 
night, may say his simple prayer upon his 
mother’s lap, and that prayer shall have 
kissed the hem of Christ’s garment in 
heaven. 

It is by little acts that heaven is won. 

It is a delightful thought that the very 
taking of grace makes us, in an especial 
manner, the subjects of God’s love and 
interest. 

It is a high attainment to be willing to be 
very low, that God may be very high. 

If there is no other reason why a Christian 
should be a happy man, it is this,—because it 
gives Satan an advantage over him when he 
is in darkness and despondency. 

Nothing but God can satisfy the heart of 
man ; therefore, until you seek your happi- 
ness in Him you can never be satisfied. 

It is the sign of almost the last state of a 
person’s soul when the appearance of religion 
is made the stepping-stone to his own guilty 
and sinful ends. 

That very thing of God that you resist shall, 
by the same token, become your enemy. 

Ah! while you are so busied in planning 
out your schemes of folly and sin, remember 
the Lord is not idle in heaven, but is en- 
gaged in planning out His schemes of judg- 
ment and retribution. 

Rest is the stillness of strength. 

Idolatry can never be separated from pride. 

O fearful pilgrim, look up, sing for joy 
and confidence. You shall be kept to the 
end, for there is One “who is ad/e to keep 
you from falling.” He has loved you. He 


will be a striking proof of the blessedness of 
a will which has been surrendered to God’s 
will. No bird sits on its leafy bough and 


'trills forth its matin song more free from 


care than you will be, if your way is com- 
mitted unto the Lord. 

You will then, and only then, truly enjoy 
life. You will then agree with Trench in 
saying,— 

‘* So wise it is to welcome and make ours 
Whate’er of good, though small, the present 
brings, 
Kind greetings, sunshine, song of birds, and flowers, 
With a child’s pure delight in little things ; 
And of the griefs unborn to rest secure, 
Knowing that mercy ever will endure.” 


HARVEST FIELD. 
)WN HAND. 


is faithful that hath called you. Are not the 
everlasting arms beneath you? And shall 
you fear that they will fail, or the Mighty 
One perish? ‘Tell me, can the Unchange- 
able change? Let your soul, then, mount to 
the uttermost heavens; you do not walk, 
you run, you fly. Soar as if on angels’ 
wings! He will love you for ever and ever. 
He has promised who cannot change, 
“Where I am, there shall ye be also.” 

God does not stop streams, but He causes 
one stream to cease to flow, that He may open 
another. 

It is not the time we spend in it, but the 
spirit in which we come to reading the word 
and prayer that is of value. 

The Lord will often change His people 
from stay to stay. The promise is that there 
shall be @ stay—not, there shall be owe stay. 

Oh, let the few moments we have be really 
given to God! then even those few moments 
shall be able to nourish and feed our souls ; 
for the secret of growth in grace is that the 
mind serves God. 

We rest upon the care and proved love of 
an ever-present Saviour. 

Every talent, however small, should be 
devoted to God’s service. 

There are three reasons why we grow 
weary in well-doing: acold or partial ne- 
glect of prayer ; not taking Christ sufficiently 
into all our engagements ; and the want of 
spiritual evidence in the heart. 

May not the experience of every one bear 
witness that the ills of life have not been 
such as he anticipated, while those that he 
looked not for have come upon him with 
double power? 
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By THE AUTHOR OF ‘*MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOorEsT.” 


PaAetT TEL 


August 9.—The auctioneer was expected, | “good luck to you, ladies” disappeared, 
I was told, and I wondered greatly what it|the other man found a partner in stout 
could mean, till it turned out that he was| Peggy, the piper’s daughter, who had been 
coming to hold a sale of all the hay on the| fetched up for the purpose. I couldn’t help 
estate not required for home use. The plan laughing and saying that although all Eng- 
is to mark off with sticks acre by acre, and| land had treated as a good joke the idea of 
then the neighbours or others come and|the Duke of Sutherland’s tenants being 
bid so much an acre for as few or as many| “ made to dance for the Shah’s amusement” 
acres as each chooses to buy. The pur-| here were my cousin C——’s tenants being 
chasers undertake the mowing, and are} forced to do so for mine. However Peggy’s 
bound under penalty to have it down and the} sister Judy is one of the servants here at 
ground cleared by November day, as the} Tulla, and she was nothing loth to pleasure 
first of November is called. That is quite a/ us. She had a reel or two with her rough-look- 
great day here, it seems—and the Eve, All| ing partner, who footed it well and briskly, 
Hallow F’en, is kept with much rustic festivity. | while old Seymour ever and anon encouraged 
Bessie likes to encourage this sort of thing,| them both with a “ very good,” “ very good,” 
and has all the labourers into the kitchen for| or a chuckle over some feat of knees and 
a dance, and then they sit round the fire and| toes. The man snapped his fingers and 
burn their sweethearts in the shape of nuts,| stamped and tossed his heels very much as 
and play at bob-sticks, with two sticks tied|the Tyrolese peasants do in their rustic 
cross-wise and an apple at each end sus-| dances. Each reel was wound up by the man 
pended from a beam in the ceiling, to be| with a sudden and decisive jump down upon 
caught in their mouths after the fashion of| both feet at once, which said as plainly as 
our bob-cherry. Of course the piper is there | could be, “ That’s an end of that.” 
to play for them. “Old Seymour the piper,’| “And who have ye called now, Peggy?” 
seems to be quite an institution. We! said old Seymour, after a pause, to give the 
went down this evening after tea to the| girl time to breathe and to wipe her face with 
barracks, and the police-sergeant had him| her apron corner. It seems that here to land, 
into the little court—where the one or two|as the Germans say, the girls have the prive- 
men who form the little garrison, were play-|lege of asking their partners to dance. 
ing ball with some of the workpeople—that | Always the other way round with the Paddies, 
they might dance. However they turned shy,| to what it is with the rest of the world! 
and in pretence of looking after the ball got) Shure it was the sergeant himself that she 
over the low wall and there stayed, one and | called, and a capital dancer he proved, as he 
another peeping over in turn to see what was | jigged away to the {tune of “A Cup o’ Tay!” 
going to happen. However the old piper} But now it was getting dark, so after an 
tuned up. The Irish bag-pipes are played| Irish jig on the Sergeant’s fiddle, an old one 
with the fingers on the keys—the arm blow-| which he values at £50, Bessie “ paid the 
ing the bellows-bag, without any aid from) piper,” and we turned from the little 
the mouth as in the Scotch-pipes. A rough-| creeper-grown barracks towards home. The 
looking, good-humoured fellow, who was| piper tuned up behind us much to my 
passing by, and whom from his rolling gait I} amusement, until we again bade him and his 








took to be “ half-seas over,’ but who really 
was not, was collared by the sergeant, and 
made, wolens volens, to dance a jig with 
another old fellow who had taken courage 
and reappeared from behind the wall. 
When the stranger at length in the politest 
manner announced that he must go, for that 
he had a walk of some miles before him 
that night, and with a graceful bow and a 





daughter good night, and with many “ good 
lucks ” to us both, they turned in at the door 
of their little dark, low, thatched cabin. I 
don’t know how safe or how unsafe it might 
be to be walking home in the dark along a 
lonely Tipperary road, the county that bears 
the worst name in all Ireland for disturbances, 
and worse! especially when only the other 
night, two men were taken in a drunken 
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brawl, one having stabbed the other so 
badly that the sergeant came to Mr. 
C—— (who is a Justice of the Peace) 
at midnight, to say he feared he might 
die. The whole country road is dotted over 
with police barracks—the police go armed, 
and carry always a loaded pistol in their 
breasts, and any straggler upon the road, 
who cannot give a good account of himself 
is taken up. Ah, well, there was no real fear 
for us. It costs five pounds and a bottle of 
whiskey to hire an assassin, and it is only 
landlords and agents, who have disaffected 
tenants, who are in any danger, and even 
they are previously warned, as that is sup- 
posed to take away the guilt of murder. 

This afternoon we drove out in the 
brougham, making a round of calls, first at 
Lord D——’s. Miss P. was not at home; 
and we should not have gone in, but the old 
lord met us onthe broad flight of steps, and 
pressed us to do so, “ Although,” he said, “ I | 
am alone in the house with the exception of a | 
housemaid. ‘The cook has gone to see her | 
child, and the parlourmaid to meet her | 
mother, and my daughter is away.” I wanted | 
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The next best thing seems to be to keep 
their homes full of company when they can. 
The third place, a few miles further on, was 
smaller than the other two, but prettily kept 
up, and with an air of comfort and con- 
geniality about both it and its owners, the 
hostess and her very pretty daughter, whom 
we found reading a translation of “Aschylus.” 
But she had no signs of blue-stockingness in 
dress or manner, and the flowers, which were 
in profusion about the room, were arranged 
with much graceful taste. I was sorry to 
hear that we shall not meet these ladies at 
the great croquet-party at which all the neigh- 
bourhood seems to be expected on Wednes- 
day. There has just come an invitation to 
another of a smaller kind on Tuesday, I hear. 

Sunday, August 19th.—At half-past 11 
the “covered car,” a sort of waggonette, 
came round to take as many of us as could 
be got into it, to the r2 o'clock service at 
Silvermines, a pretty little village in the 
mountain, some two miles from here. I am 
to go one day, and see the works there. 
There was a large congregation streaming 
out of the Roman Catholic Chapel close by, 


to know afterwards where was the butler or | just as we drove up to the churchyard gates. 
footman, for the house was a mansion, and| About twenty-five or thirty were all we 


| looked as if it must boast of at least one 
| man-servant—but it was the old story—an | 


encumbered estate—large debts to pay off, | 
and the property in trust for the young heir, | 





mustered, but I was glad to see that a good 
proportion of these stayed afterwards to the 
sacrament. We got back toan early dinner, 
and then took a stroll across the fields to the 





@ who will have £20,000 when he comes in| parsonage to have a chat with Mr. and Mrs. 
|| for it, if his father lives to clear it of its} J—-—, and their family, who live far away 
| present burdens. 


It seemed rather sad. His) from every one, and must lead a very se- 
stables are full of carriages, but he has no | cluded life. The foot path lay across a heathy 


| @) horses; if he goes out to dine or visit, he|pasture, and along the edge of a clear, 


hires a pair for the occasion. The entrance | shallow brooklet, bordered with gorse and 


_ flower, tall spikes of creamy-white tulip- 


| gardener where three or four might have been 
| well employed, and it struck me almost sadly 


| shall be done, my lord,” in a sort of tone 


from either side. The grounds are full of 
fine trees, with noble avenues of limes and 
others, yet all looked drear and gloomy; in| 
the gardens were some fine aloes in full | 


shaped blossoms, but we only met one ragged 


when he replied to some directions, “ It 


that implied “when I have time.” 

At the next house, the people were from 
home, ‘“ They always are from home,” said 
Bessie. The inhabitants of these lonely 
estates are very glad to be away for three 
parts of the year in London or abroad, when 
they can afford it, which they cannot always. 





wild flowers grew in a picturesque tangle. 

“ Although this is only a tiny stream,” said 
Mr. C——, “a great deal of salmon comes 
down it in the spawning season, and this 
gives rise to a great deal of poaching about 
here. The men come out with lights, wisps 


of straw to which they set fire, and spear | 


them.” 


On our way we came to a small dairy- | 


farm, occupying three sides of a square, the 
dairy was on one side, where I peeped in at 
the large cool wooden pans of cream set for 
butter, new milk, and sour-curd, a pailful of 


which two big sows were slushing up greedily | 


at the door. On the opposite side were the 
cowhouses and stables, all of a more or less 
tumbledown-looking description; although 
the owner possesses some twenty-five cows, 
and several valuable horses, one of which of 
his own breeding, he has just now sold for 








| hall was furnished after the olden style like | purple thistles, amongst which a variety of 

| a room, and out of it opened a fine long) 
library, with, however, not many books init ; | 

| and a wide double flight of stairs ascended 
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Between the two was the cabin | 
occupied by the family, a thatched, mud- 
floored, unceiled, smoke-begrimed dwelling 
of the same description as those I saw at 
Kiifane, only somewhat larger. We went. 
in, and were welcomed and offered chairs, 
for there were one or two chairs here, as well 
as a table near the small window, which I 
think had six panes instead of four. But 
still it was very dark inside, and hot to 
suffocation. The farmer had on a clean 
white shirt and looked a very respectable 
man; his wife was a buxom woman who 
came in from the dairy to see us. Her old 
mother got up from a stool near the hearth 
on which stood a three-legged iron pot full of 
potatoes for their supper, and drew forth a 
very pretty curly-haired, bare-legged child 
out of the chimney-nook, whom she bade 
“curtséy to the lady,” but who stood staring 
at me with her finger in her mouth. One or 
two neighbours come in for a blarney, I 
suppose, sat likewise staring from their bench 
against the wall. The rain came on pretty 
thickly on our return walk, and the “ village 
in the mountain” which means Silvermines, 
was enshrouded in a heavy leaden-coloured 
vapour which made the mountain behind us 
look black against the grey sky, while a break 
in the clouds lit up the range before us with 
a pearly transparency. 

In spite of the rain, we founda number of girls 
and people singing and quietly amusing them- 
selves in the grounds on our return, for every 
Sunday my cousins throw open their pleasure 
grounds to all who like to come. After tea 
we had a short evening service and some 
hymns with the children, and after they were 
gone to bed we had some sacred music, 
which we all enjoyed, little Alice, the eldest, 
being allowed to sit up for it. Before bed- 
time, one of my cousins took me the round 
of the family portraits, and it dawned upon 
me, as a sudden discovery, that my great- 
grandmother was a C———, and was married 
from this very house. Bessie’s is the third 
intermarriage between the two families of 
G and C Many an old family 
history was raked up for my benefit, and, 
amongst others, that of the private marriage 
of Mr. C ’s maternal grandfather, 
was a page at the court of King George IIL, 
with the Princess Amelia!! That made me} 
open my eyes; and now they are nearly 
closed for sleepiness, and I must go to bed. 

Monday, 11th, Our Indian cousin arrived 
to-day, as new to Ireland as I was a few) 
weeks ago,in spite of our mutual Great Grand- | 
mother ! 
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| dancers ; 
For his amusement and edification, | 


and mine, old Seymour 1 was ordered 1 up to 
the house with his pipes in the evening, and 


|all the men and maids assembled in the day 


nursery, a large room in one of the wings, 
with a springy floor, to dance for us. G. V. 
stood up with Miss ——, the young governess, 
_and both jigged away a merveille, till they were 
scarlet in the face, much to the ‘delight of the 
maids. Judy, the piper’s eldest daughter, 
who has lived in the family for years, ever since 
first she went to service indeed, distinguished 
herself for the neatness of her steps; and 
Mary Ann, the six-foot-high cook, who over- 
topped coachman, gardener, steward and 
all, held herself as straight and sedate as a 
hop-pole. The young kitchenmaid and par- 
lourmaid vied with each other in bobs and 
jigs; the latter was figged out in one of 
Bessie’s last year’s gowns, all bunched and 
furbelowed, for these Irish damsels outdo our 
London maids in the matter of dress. The 
old nurse declared that she did not dance, 
whici: is a wonder, for these folk seem to 
look on dancing as a necessary to their 
existence, and the rustic dancing master goes 
the round of the villages and rural cabins, 
giving his instructions everywhere. I wish 
I could remember all the quaint names of 
the dances called for this evening. I know 
the “Cup o’ Tay” was again one of them. 
Then we had “ The Wind that shakes the 
Barley,” “The Dusty Miller,” and Bessie 
asked for “‘Barny Branigan,” the words of 


which she is always humming,— 


** Only say you'll be Mistress Branigan, 
Don't say nay—you’ll be Mistress Branigan.” 


Another of her favourites is this —her mind 
as I tell her, being much given to match- 
making :— 
‘* The birds go in pairs, 

And the rabbits and hares, 

And even the bears 

In couples agree. 

And the mute little fish, 

Tho’ they can’t spake, they wish, 

Och hone ! says widow Macree.” 


I thought the girls would never be tired, and 
I began to pity the piper, but they say he is 
never tired, although he is seventy-five “ come 
next birthday.” 

Nurse and her two boys, the young heir, 
_and tiny, white-faced Weenie had disappeared 
long ago, and the three little girls, Alice, 
| Maude, and Flo, were beginning to fidget 
and look sleepy before we bade the piper, 
old Seymour, goodnight, and thanked the 
and even then they were not tired 
of it, but went on for long after we had left, 
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I believe. The men and maids never dance 
together in such dances as our waltz or 
polka, but the girls always dance with each 
other in round dances. 

12th. I have been asking Bessie whether 
she has ever made an attempt to get her 
servants(who are all Roman Catholics) to join 


in the family prayers, which she has with her | 


children morning and evening. She says 
when first she was married and came here to 
live, she wrote to the priest herself and asked 
him to permit it, saying that she would be 
willing on her part to use any prayers that 
he might himself recommend, provided they 
were not unconformable with her own prin- 
ciples of faith. But he replied that it was 
considered sz by his church for its members 
to /isten even to prayers read by a Pro- 
testant, and that he could on no account 
consent to it. What could she do? she had 
done her part, and could do no more. 
These things must make it a difficult country 
to live in; and if the country gentlemen 
offend the priests, they denounce them 
from the altar, and set all their tenants 
against them. I have asked how it is that 
there is so much dissatisfaction with the 
ordering of things here by Government, since 
each county sends its own two represen- 
tatives to Parliament, chosen by itself, and the 
answer is, “ The priests choose them; and 
when an election is coming on the people 
are collected at chapel and told which 
member they are to put their names down as 
voting for.” In former days, the priest was 
said to write to London and direct the 
member himself what to speak upon in Par- 
liament. I don’t know whether it is still so. 

This afternoon Mr. C took me to see 
the Home for the orphan children of mixed 
marriages, which a benevolent lady of the 
neighbourhood founded some nineteen years 
ago. It must be a great boon to these poor little 
ones, to be brought out of their dark, stifling 
cabins to this large, airy light building. 
There are thirty-eight of them, boys and girls, 
and a very great many more might be re- 
ceived but for want of funds. The institution is 
very poor, and the children can only be allowed 
yellow-meal stirabout, generally two meals 
a day of it, and the variation of a little bread. 
Potatoes are a treat, and bacon and cabbage 
a luxury tothem. Milk is their chief drink, 
but one cow has at present to supply them 
all, so that they get little enough of that. 
Poor little things ! it seems hard fare to us, 
but I suppose it is really what they would 





have had in their own homes ; and they do! 


get occasional gifts of meat, or tea and cake, 


|or fruit from the gentry around. Besides 
| which they are otherwise well taken care of. 
| Each child gets a bath every morning, which 
‘is a capital thing, and the straw mattresses 
'are refilled four times a-year with clean straw. 
_A matron or mistress, and a carpenter seem 
to manage the whole establishment. The 
boys make things for sale, and the girls doa 
little work for sale also, but they have not 
‘much spare time, as they have to make all 
their own clothing. The poor little lads all 
looked as if they needed new quilts. All 
'were of patchwork, the gift of ladies at 
various times. One attracted my notice; 
it was made in little squares of chintz, 
and white marcella upon which squares 
were neatly printed little texts, done in 
marking ink. All the children, with the 
exception of one tiny white-haired, curly- 
headed little fellow of three, could read 
more or less well, and I saw a letter, addressed 
to the teacher, from a girl now in service, 
which might have done credit to many a one 
with more advantages. They sang us some 
little songs, with an accompaniment of arms 
and hands, after the fashion of our infant 
school pieces. 

The way this school came to be founded 
was this. For some years it had proved 
difficult, almost impossible, to keep open a 
school in the district, the Protestants being 
few in number, and careless as to the 
instruction of their children, while the Roman 
Catholics were altogether governed by priestly 
influence, which obliged them to withdraw 
their children. 

A friend writing from India suggested the 
taking a few orphans of converts to board 
and educate, as a means of keeping open a 
school in the parish, stating that in conjunc- 
tion with another person he would engage to 
collect a sum of twenty pounds annually for 
two years from the 1st of January, 1853. 

While considering the subject, and before 
replying, says the report, a second letter 
came from India, enclosing ten pounds, in case 
we determined to accede to the proposition ; 
but if not, we were to hand the money to a 
friend, who was about to open an orphanage 
in another part of Ireland. 

We had been praying that our school 
might be re opened, and for increased Scrip- 
tural instruction in the neighbourhood. Here 
seemed the answer to our prayer; and the 
command is, ‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might.” God's work 
was put into our hands, should we sit down 
and put it into the hands of others? 

It seemed a great responsibility to under- 
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take the support of orphans with only the| During this year we had many applicants | 
promise of twenty pounds per annum for for admission, and increased the number to 
two years, and so it really was, looking with | thirteen, the largest number for whom we 
man’s eyes on merely what was probable. |could possibly find room. Our straits for 
Before beds and furniture were purchased, | beds may be imagined when we tell that two 
and a house and teacher provided, it was| of the schoolroom forms were hooked to- 
likely such small means would run out, and gether to form a sleeping-place. But in the 
the children be turned on the world again.|autumn our difficulties vanished. Forty 
But God deals with no probabilities. His pounds were again sent us from India, instead 
power to provide is infinite; and when /|of the twenty pounds promised, and also a 
He gives a plain command, in the | large case of pretty articles of Indian manu- 
Christian’s obedience to that command is| facture for sale. Small collections came in, 
strength. _and at the end of the year we had a balance 
Just at this time, a house which had been of #5t 4s. 23d. Some of our most de- 
built for a police barracks became untenanted. | sponding friends admitted that we might hold 
One friend sent us two pairs of blankets,) on for another twelve months. In the year 
another a feather-bed, and by the time the; 1855 the first orphan from our flock was 
house was repaired and cleaned up we) sent to service, and from this period a new 
received a second remittance of ten pounds duty devolved upon us—the most difficult 
from India. The work was commenced, and we have to fulfil, namely, placing our young 
on the 1st of August, 1853, eight children and _ people judiciously in situations for life. 
their schoolmistress took possession of the Our girls were clever needlewomen, and 
house, and thus began the Cranna Orphan £14 were realized by their work in the 
Nursery. |course of this year, besides which, their 
At the close of the year we had eleven) embroidery, exhibited at the show of work of 
children ; forty pounds had been received! the industrial schools of Ireland, was so 
from India instead of twenty, besides seven! much admired that a first-class prize of £3 
pounds from friends in Ireland ; and work! was awarded to them. 
done by the children had been sold to the) The increased number of applications for 
amount of one pound twelve shillings. The | admission to the home drew our attention to 
expenditure for food, fuel, and matron’s salary, the great want of institutions of this kind, 
the necessary furniture, and house repairs, and it was.a great trial to refuse many cases 
amounted to forty-five pounds nine shillings| of deep distress. Hitherto we had rested on 
and fourpence halfpenny, leaving a balance the words, “She hath done what she could ;” 
in hand of three pounds three shillings and but a new light came from 2 Cor. ix. 8,— 
twopence halfpenny wherewith to begin the | “ And God is able to make all grace abound 
year. Our greatest difficulties occurred in| towards you, that ye, having a// sufficiency 
the first half of this second year. We in af things, may abound to every good 
had not yet learned to trust the Lord as, work.” And now we were shown that we had 
Jehovah-jireh, and we were looking on, not done all we could; that He who had 
every side for human help. Provisions were’ supplied our need according to our day in 
high, and funds came in very slowly, so that answer to prayer could also enlarge our 
we were sometimes reduced to one day’s house and enable us to increase the number 
supply, often to one meal; yet never were of children, for is it not His good pleasure 
we suffered to want ‘hat one meal. He who that “not one of these little ones should 
feedeth the young ravens when they cry was perish”? From this time we sought means 
ever a presert help in time of trouble, and to build a larger house, and take in a greater 
always when we cried to the Lord, He delivered number of orphans. In 1866 we had a 
us out of our distresses. This poor man_ balance of £88, the largest we had ever had 
cried, and the Lord heard him, is the experi-;in hand. Such provision was surely an 
ence of every child of God, as well as of the | encouragement to increase our usefulness, 
psalmist ; and for these months of trial and | Friends, indeed, thought the attempt worse 
utter helplessness we can -now bless His| than useless. They even said it was an 
holy name, because these wants proved our / insane idea to establish a larger orphanage 
inestimable benefit in teaching us from | in such an isolated situation, distant from 
whence to seek succour, And if we had/ any town, and without money, rank, or local 
much care, we had also much encouragement | influence to back the institution. But in our 
in the improved minds and habits of the| human judgment we are apt to forget that 
children, as well as in their growing usefulness. | God is everywhere ; that it is He who worketh 
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in us to will and to do His good pleasure for 
His own glory; and that it is not of him 
that ‘ willeth or runneth,” but of God that 
giveth the increase. While many spoke 
against the plan, only one person encouraged 
it. He said, “ Do not be discouraged ; if the 
work is of God, it can be done.” Ten 
guineas were all we received for two years, 
nevertheless the experience of 1856 taught 
us that money was among the least of our 
cares. He who provided our food and 
raiment had also bade us cast every other 
care upon Him. 

As our charges grew in years, and became 
no longer helpless, but able to earn for 
themselves, deceivers rose on all sides in the 
form of fseudo aunts and uncles, and other 
relatives of whom the children had never 
heard. They were told that cousins in 
London, Dublin, and elsewhere had written 
for them and would provide for them. It 
seemed that situations were as plentiful as 
blackberries and brambles. Sometimes a 
girl was sent for water, or on some other 
errand: a professed relative would meet her 
and try to entice her from school, and real 
relatives, Roman Catholics, often tried to 
take them by force, yet in no case did they 
succeed in inducing them to leave the 
shelter of the orphanage, though there was 
no band to keep them but love, and they 
could go in and out as the children of a 
family going in and out under a mother’s 
care. When entreaties and violence failed, 
the children’s fears were worked on,—figures 
with white sheets stained with blood appeared 
at the windows and doors ; but soon these 
lost their terror, and became the means of 
strengthening the minds of the little ones. 
Childish as such things may seem, they were 


a real trial at the time ; but the Father of the | 


fatherless was our shield as well as provider ; 
and the only real injury done the institution 
was a few broken panes of glass. 

Another year passed, and our prayers for 
means to enlarge the house seemed delayed. 
A friend in India had offered to make up 
450 for the purpose, if a similar sum were 
collected at home; but the Indian disasters 
Broke out, and friends there were no longer 
able to assist us. From time to time we had | 
received from them in work and money | 
nearly £200. The congregation of Christ | 
Church, Madras, unsought by us, founded | 
the orphanage, and it was their fostering | 
care during our first years of difficulty that | 
enabled us to carry out the work. 

The subscriptions in 1858 were smaller | 


| 


than during any former year, amounting only | 





to £69, but God gave to us according to 
what we needed. At this time a change 
seemed to have passed in the minds of many 
friends hitherto opposed to our enlarging the 
school, and adding to the number of orphans. 
Collections were made for its building, un- 
unasked by us, and articles sent for sale for 
the same purpose, and we soon had £82. 
All this might have been done in 1856, but 
God saw fit to try our faith. He will hear 
prayer, any prayer asked according to His 
will, therefore let us not faint, or be weary 
in well-doing. The promise is—“In due 
season ye shall reap, if ye faint not.” We 
are disinclined to wait, but it is not said, 
Ye shall reap now, but we shall reap “in 
due season.” The servant who comes in His 
Master’s name with a message, and goes 
away without an answer, returns empty, and 
has done something like a mockery; and 
so many a petition put up in the name of 
Jesus receives no notice, because the mes- 
senger goes away without waiting or ex- 
pecting the answer. If God delays for His 
own wise reasons, perhaps it is that He may 
keep us longer in His presence. “ More 
willing to hear than you to pray,” is as the 
golden inscription on the Father's footstool ; 
while Jesus urges, “ Ask, and seek, and knock 
in My name.” 

1859 saw us fairly embarked in the 
building enterprise. We arranged to do 
it in the cheapest way. A young architect, 
who was leaving for Australia, kindly drew 
the plans and estimate, saving us this cost, 
and made his brother promise to come and 
oversee the works. “ I wanted to do one 
good thing for Ireland before I leave,” was 


{his remark. 


Forty loads of stone had been given us, 
and some of our Protestant neighbours lent 
eight horses to bring them down the moun- 
tain. A Roman Catholic, looking on, said 
“he little thought that he would see so many 
Protestants banded together for any purpose.” 
It was joy to us to look up and recognise the 
Hand that nerved them to help in this work, 
and earnestly we prayed that the house might 
prove a blessing to our Romanist neighbours. 

It was a sad drawback to find that no 
Roman Catholic mason would work for us. 
Several agreed to come from time to time, 


but broke their promise. The only 
Protestant masons in the district were en- 
gaged in building the N. Church: We 


had heard of a convert mason at Deen, 
but he was afraid to come. We applied for 


a Scripture reader at T—-, who was also a 
mason, but being employed in his double 
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capacity there, he could not be spared.| Protestant Orphan Society of Ireland, that 

Several months had passed away, it was now | nursery of loyalty and Protestantism, and, 

the eighth of July, and not one stone was | better still, that school for training the young 

laid. We had prayed for money, but had|in the knowledge which maketh wise unto 

not asked workmen, and now are we to|salvation. 

learn in Whom our help is found. The Bible Society, in like manner—that 
One day, after another disappointment, a | blessing not alone of Britain, but of the whole 





mason who had agreed with us not appearing, 


we gathered for prayer on this subject. The 


earth,—sprang from the thought and the 
effort of an obscure pastor amid the moun- 








day following a stranger arrived in the place, | tains of Wales, unknown then to the world, | 











asking for employment. On_ inquiring | but known to Him who put the thought into 
whether he had any recommendation, he said | the good man’s heart, heard his prayers, and 
he had been for several years in England | blessed his endeavours. “Who then shall 
employed as a mason in a large manufactory, | despise the day of small things, knowing 
but, his wife becoming ill, he had returned | not whereunto it may grow?” 

three weeks previously, hoping that her| When God deigns to bless, He fits the 
native air would restore her. She had since | instruments for His purpose. He sends by 
died, and his children were in deep distress,} whom He will send. Thus He moved the 
his savings having been spent during her ill- | hearts of those few Christians at Madras to 
ness. He pressed earnestly for employment. | think of distant Ireland. Some of the money 
Finding that he had been a good workman,|so provided came from a school of little 
we engaged him, and the building was com-| black children, who gathered their copper 
menced. This man was a Roman Catholic, | coins to send to the white Irish children, who 
and though sent for by the priest during his| were even poorer than themselves, being 
stay with us to build a school-house for him, | without parents. 

he did not leave until he had completed the | Our ninth year was one of special mercy. 
work he had in hand. Surely we may believe | The improvement in the children was cheer- 





that this man’s opportune arrival was an/ing; a more healthful, industrious, happy || 


answer to prayer. The commandment says, | little family could not easily be found. The 
“Tn all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He | progress of the young people who were out at 
shall direct thy paths,” “Trust in the Lord | service, or otherwise earning their bread, 
with all thy heart, and lean not to thine own | was equally satisfactory, and the testimony of 
understanding.” Every precept given by|some of their employers to their good 
God is in earnest: there are neither “ its”! conduct and Christian principles gave many 
nor “buts;” our wisdom lies in simple|reason for thankfulness to Him who was 
obedience and trusting faith. | thus causing the good seed to ripen that had 
There was no fashionable gathering at the | been sown in faith and prayer. 

laying of the first stone; the teacher and) Our orphans have to bear the rough as 
children knelt with us on the earthen floor of! well as the smooth, the whole business of 
the little kitchen, and formed all the assembly. | the household—namely, washing, cooking, 
A neighbouring clergyman arrived unex-|and baking, scouring floors, and general 
pectedly. He asked that the stones now cleaning of the premises, the care of the 
being laid might form a house of prayer to| younger children, and all needlework, in- 
the glory of God, that every inmate might be cluding the making of the boys’ clothing— 
a polished stone in His temple, made meet! is done by the elder girls, without the aid 
for the Master’s use. On the roth of of any servant. 

December the teacher and children were! Already forty-seven children had been 
removed into the house. The premises, with | received and thus trained by us. Twenty- 
the land sufficient for out-offices, were trans- five were earning their own bread, one was 
ferred to the hands of trustees, rent free, so dead, twenty were still in the orphanage, oné 
long as a Scriptural school be held there, and| was apprenticed. All of these had been 
the w4ole Bible, in the Authorized Version, | taught the Scriptures, and knew the way of 
taught. ‘salvation from their youth. But where are 

Few things cheer the Christian more than | he 108 refused for lack of room? 

watching the small causes which lead, under | Is it right to answer such cases with “No 


the providential care of God, to large results. ‘Toom,” and the earth the Lord’s, and all that 


A few poor weavers joining their pence to/therein is, and His people the stewards of 
assist the orphans of friends whom cholera’ His substance, and professing to do His will ? 
had carried off, were originators of the | 


We commenced a new building. Many 
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difficulties seemed in the way. The first/on the Lord, and He shall sustain thee.” 
was that of procuring stone, the owner of | “The young lions do lack, and suffer hunger ; 
the quarry refusing to sell it for the school, | but they who seek the Lord shall not want 
and we had but a few loads in hand. | any good thing.” 

However, before the stone we had was all} We drove off from this interesting school, 
used the man became ill, and his wife, in’ of which the above is an account, taken partly 


her necessity, came to offer the stone that we 
needed. If this be what the world calls 
chance, what a master hand blind chance 
must have! Many other hindrances were 
raised. The tradesmen quarrelled amongst 
themselves, leaving their work whenever 
other employment could be had ; for, being 
Romanists, they worked altogether un- 
willingly for the convert school. Still the 
work went on from day to day. Often 


from the lips of the foundress and partly 
from her report, in a storm of rain and wind, 
thinking how cold and bleak in winter must 
this far-away refuge in the mountains be. 
Yet it is a welcome refuge to those poor little 
ones, and I doubt not the inscription over 
the plain, unpretending entrance will continue 
to be verified as it has been heretofore— 
Jehovah jireh.” 

| We did not go to the croquet party at the 


Friday night closed in without one penny in| parsonage, for Mrs. J—— is ill, and it had to 
hand for either labourers or food, but Satur-|be put off. This made me think of poor Sir 
day mornings’ post. usually brought the|J——, on whose account the party at K—— 
needed supplies, and from most unexpected was deferred. The news of his death has 
quarters. The building was at length com- reached me to-day. Every one at K—— is 











pleted as it now stands. ‘Cast thy burden 


\in grief. 








GABRIELLE VAUGHAN’S PROBATION. 


BY MARY 


CHAPTER VII. (concluded.) 


ONE is apt to be convinced against one’s 
experience by a hopeful spirit, certain of 
success because never having suffered defeat ; 
and Gabrielle smiled, and said, ‘“‘ Well, we 
shall see !” 

“T brought this for you, dear,” said Agnes, 
who had now reached the bottom of her 
trunk where her books were. It was a packet 
wrapped in paper, but Gabrielle felt it was a 
book, and, in much anxiety to see what it 
was, untied the string. 


! 


“Oh, Agnes, darling, how good you are!| 


‘In Memoriam !’—the very thing I wanted. 
I only know little bits of it. Oh! you have 
written my name; but what date is this ?” 


She knew directly—it was the day on which | 


Miss Wynn had died, and Gabrielle, touched 
to the heart by such loving thought for her, 
threw her arms round her sister and indulged 
in a shower of tears. Agnes cried too, but 
more quietly. Presently she said, softly, 
“T have. thought of you so much, Ella. [ 
knew what a trial it must be to you; worse 
to you than to any one, for you always seemed 
so much to each other.” 

“ We were! we were! Oh, Agnes, I do 
miss her so, you can’t think !” 

“Tam sure you must. Dear cousin Mar- 
garet, what a sweet face hers was! just the 

VII. 


E. SHIPLEY. 


;face I like—one with a story in it. I wonder 
what it was? Something sad, I am sure.” 
Gabrielle was silent. That one confidence 
'was sacred. Agnes might guess, but she 
| would not help her. 
It was not long before she released herself 
from her sister’s embrace and sat down on 
| the floor opposite to her—her precious book 
| in her hand—as she watched the end of the 
|unpacking. Agnes went on ; “I wonder what 
|our trials will be, Ella? It seems to me that 
every one has some cross to bear—sometimes 
those we least imagine have the heaviest. I 
know one or two. It seems rather hard that so 
| much should be needed to bring one to perfec- 
ition; but then, again, there was cousin Mar- 
'garet. Perhaps she would not have been half 
'so sweet and dear if she had not had a good 
deal of sorrow. When I think of her I am 
always reminded of those words in ‘* Evange- 
line ’— 
‘‘ ¢ Patience aad abnegation of self and devotion to 
others 
This was the lesson a life of trial and sorrow had 
taught her.’ ” 
“ Yes, and thegrey hair,” replied Gabrielle— 


cee 








faint streaks of grey o'er her forehead ; 

Dawn of another life, that broke o’er herearthly horizon 

As, in the eastern sky, the first faint streaks of the 
morning,’ 

I think that is so beautiful !” 
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“TI often wonder about things,” continued} ‘Some people seem to be brought to per- 
Agnes, “and how I shall be tried, for I sup-| fection so much sooner than others,” said 
pose I must be, though it is difficult to be- Agnes, presently ; “and perhaps it would be 
lieve—life seems so bright just now.” good to die young; but though it sounds 

Gabrielle did not think so, and she was| wrong to say so, it always seems to me very 
silent. sad to be cut off early.” 

Agnes went on :— “¢* The less of this cold earth the more of 

“Perhaps it is best not to be able to|heaven,’” quoted Gabrielle. 
choose our trials ; but it always seems tome| “Yes, I know; but still_—” 








| 
| 
1} 


{| 


J 


that to be left alone with no one to be loved| Agnes went to the window; her sister fol- 
by must be the worst.” lowed her. In the drawing-room opposite a 
“That can never be!” said Gabrielle, | servant was lighting the lamps. Perhaps a 
quickly. recollection of her last visit there came across 
“Ah! but I mean, one likes to be first} Gabrielle’s mind, for she said suddenly— 
with some one. I know one is never left} ‘It has come across me lately, Agnes, that 
quite desolate ; but to be a widow seems to|verse—‘ A man’s life consisteth not in the 
| me so dreadfully sad, and yet I have known | abundance of things which he possesseth.’ 
| some who seem happy—Mrs. Atherton, for | You know how we used to envy the Russells 


instance.” their income, which no one had to work for, 
“You believe in this?” said Gabrielle, | and which seemed so large to us?” 
reading from the book on her knee :— * Yes.” 


“Well, of course, it is only large by com- 


** *T hold it good whate’er befal— ; ; ; 
parison; but the last time I was there ‘it 


I hold it when I sorrow most ; 


Tis better to have loved and lost struck me how much richer we were. I mean 

Than never to have lov'd at all.’” that, with larger means, they seem to have 

* T don’t know.” missed something. ‘There were no books or 
* 7 do.” anything to rest one ; and there seemed an 





“Yes? well, perhaps so ;” and Agnes said |air of worldliness. I don’t know; I should 
no more, thinking of Gabrielle ‘and her | be sorry to judge ; but sometimes it seems to 
cousin. |me that if God denies us in one way He 

Agnes was the plain one in a singularly | makes it up in another. I have noticed it 
good-looking family; her features were irre-| in one or two instances (I don’t mean about 
gular, and her hair was neither light nor| ‘the Russells only), and I keep looking out to 
dark, but the forehead over which it was|see if it is so. And then, with regard to 
parted in lines guiltless of any wave was/ sorrow, it does seem most dreadfully hard to 
very white and smooth, and no one ever| have so much to bear as some people have, 
thought of her plainness who saw her smile.| but I suppose whatever helps to lead one 
Even in repose, which is the most trying; upwards must be good.” 
state for any countenance, her face wore an | “Yes, indeed! but then, I suppose not 
expression of calm unselfishness which was | having trials need not hinder us. I have not 
beautiful to see; but now, when it was ‘had a sorrow in my life; I wonder if it is 

lighted up with the wonder in which she| safe for me to be free from it?” 

| was indulging, there was a bright look on it | “5 suppose you would have it if you 
| which seemed to blend with the rays of the | needed it,” said Gabriel, fondly. “ But look at 
setting sun just then streaming into the room, | the sunset, Agnes, and Hampstead Church ! ” 
giving a soft warm tint to the brown hair) ‘The spire crowning the hill reminded 
which, apart from that magic touch, was dull Agnes of another, and she said, quietly, “We 
indeed when compared with the shining curls| will go over to Harrow some day, Ella; 
of her sister opposite to her. There they sat) Richard can take us.” 


in the evening light, the two young things} And then the two watched the opal tints of 


with that yearning to look into the future so | the clouds till they softened and deepened into 
natural in youth. Gabrielle had had more) gold and rose colour, and the sun sank amidst 


| experience of sorrow than her sister, on a sea of glory behind the dark hill-side. As 
1} 


whose sweet, sunny nature every-day troubles | they left the window Gabrielle whispered,— 
sat lightly, and who included only great griefs| “The sunset always seems to give me a 
in her catalogue of trials. But she said nothing ; glimpse beyond,” and Agnes thought to her- 
of what she had felt during the last six months ; | self that Gabrielle had grown in mind a good 
she was wondering how she could bear her | deal during the past year. 

cross—not what it would be. | The next day Grace came. It must be 
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owned that Gabrielle had not anticipated 
her arrival with much pleasure, for in her 
opinion her eldest sister was only an older 
edition of Ruth. She was not very far 
wrong, but Grace was much cleverer than 
her younger sister. Still, she had just as 
good an opinion of herself, and liked to put 
everybody and everything to rights. Her 
mother had always been blind concerning 
her, for the domineering spirit which was, in 
reality, so unloveable had been all-powerful 
in keeping the younger children in order 
when they were little, and straitened means 
had limited the number of servants; so 
that with the exception of Ruth they had 


| always been in more awe of her than of 
| their mother, for she gave them no quarter, 


and there was no getting over her in any 
way. Unfortunately her extreme neatness 
and great usefulness had rendered Mrs. 
Vaughan insensible to the conceit and self- 
sufficiency which flourished in her heart, 
being left there to grow unchecked, and she 
was very proud of her eldest daughter. 
Grace’s feeling towards Gabrielle was more 
that of spite than anything else, for being | 


| older than the rest, she had been taken into 


confidence about her uncle Frank, and was 


| well aware what had caused the necessity 


for her to be a governess. She visited his | 


| sins upon Gabrielle, and, because of the like- 
| ness between the two, took upon herself to, 
| snub and vex the poor child on every 


_ possible occasion. 


She was not fond of 
teaching, though she loved to have the 


| mastery over those weaker than herself, and 


she felt indignant at being obliged to earn 
her own living. Thinking herself strong- 
minded, she certainly did not prove that she 
was so by venting her anger upon Gabrielle 
because she ,happened to resemble the 
immediate cause of her vexation. She was 
like Ruth in appearance, only handsomer ; | 
but the short upper lip had a scornful curve 
in it which was anything but amiable, and 
the large dark eyes had rather more fire in 
them than her pupils alwaysthought agreeable. 
Her whole bearing was that of one who 
would be sure to have respect paid to her, for 
she carried herself like a queen, but she was | 
one of those unpleasant persons who are, 
always finding fault and expecting every one | 
to come up to their own standard, and even | 


| in the midst of the first home greetings this | 


propensity showed itself. 

“That’s right ! mother, dear, glad to see | 
you in a becoming cap—it suits you delight- | 
fully. My dear Agnes, how freckled your | 
nose is! I shall have to insist on a shady | 


| hat like mine. Ah! Ruth, darling! how you 
have grown! dear pet! Well, Gabrielle, 
|where’s your pinafore? I am sure you ought 
| to wear it to match that long hair. Come, 
boys, don’t crowd! Dear me! Rosa, you 
|are just Gabrielle’s image ! and how stifling 
‘the room is! Come, Gabrielle, make your- 
| self useful and open that front window.” 
| Itwas enough to take every one’s breath 
away. Gabrielle did not open the window, 
|restrained by some remark of her mother’s 
about the dust, but Ruth was less scrupulous, 
and ran to obey her sister. There was no 
being borne off to the stable to see the pets 
in this case, for the children knew that Grace 
never cared for their interests, and everything 
| always gave way to her when she was at home. 

“My dear Ruth, what are you doing?” 
asked Mrs. Vaughan the next morning, as 
‘that exemplary young lady appeared at the 
door of the dining-room with an immense 
basket in her arms. ‘The sisters were work-. 
ing in different ways, but they looked up. 

“It’s only the boys’ things, mamma; I 
have brought them down to look over.” 

Gabrielle flushed crimson. Agnes, who 
was near her, whispered, “Take no notice, 
Ella ;” but her heart beat furiously as Ruth 
put down her load on the table. 

“ There is no necessity for that,” said her 
mother, “ Ella has‘attended to the clothes since 
Christmas : they don’t need looking over.” 

“ Ah! but we all know what Gabrielle is,” 
said Ruth, “ she = 





“TI beg your pardon,” interrupted Agnes | 


warmly, “I think you, at least, are far from 
knowing what Gabrielle is. You think 
because she is not as prim and stuck-up as 
you are she is good for nothing, but I can 
tell you you are making a great mistake. If 
you tried to be good half as much as | 
Gabrielle does you would be much more | 
loveable than you are. I consider you insult 
her by treating her so!” , 

Mrs. Vaughan and Grace looked astonished 
at this burst of wrath from Agnes, who was. 
usually as lamb-like as her name ; and Grace | 
said something about comparisons which her 
mother interrupted by rather peremptorily 
ordering Ruth to go on with her proposed 
task. Half an hour saw the business 
completed, and then Mrs. Vaughan said,— 

“Now, Ruth, what is your opinion of 
Gabrielle’s work after inspection ?” 

No reply. 

Gabrielle was miserable. She could not bear 
to be justified at her sister’s expense. “Oh, 
mamma,” she said, imploringly, “ don’t say 
any more ; please don’t.” 
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“ Have you found: anything amiss?” went 
on Mrs, Vaughan. 

“ No,” 

“ Very well then ; be advised for the future, 
and don’t condemn everything you do not do 
yourself as illdone. I will say no more for 
Ella’s sake, but I am very disappointed in 
you, Ruth. I thought that after five months 
at school you would have found your own 
level. Don’t cry, Gabrielle, pray !” 

But Gabrielle’s tears fell over her work. 
Her sister’s unkindness had wounded her 
keenly, besides it seemed as if even what she 
had done best must bring her disappointment, 
and she was very unhappy. 

“ What's the matter?” said Mr. Vaughan, 
who just then put his head in at the door. 

“Onlya slight fracas between the children,” 
answered Grace. But her father was not 
satisfied. He had not watched Gabrielle in 
vain since Christmas, and had felt doubly 
tender over her since his cousin’s death. 
Ruth’s faults annoyed him and he looked at 
her very severely. She trembled at what he 
might be going to say, but just then the front 
door-bell rang, and Mr. Richardson’s voice 
was heard in the hall. Gabrielle’s tears were 
quickly brushed away, but she felt she was 
hardly a presentable figure, so she made her 
escape out of the south window and sat upon 
the leads wishing she could find a way down. 
but as no one came to her rescue she stayed 
there till the dinner bell rang, and then she 
found that Mr. Richardson had been in the 
study all the time. 

“ Mamma, I have to drive into the country 
this morning,” said Mr. Vaughan, the next day 
at breakfast, “can you come with me? 
Surely with so many daughters at home you 
can be spared.” 

“ Not so many,” said his wife, “ for Agnes 
and Gabrielle are going with Richard to 
Harrow, but Grace is a host in herself, and I 
should be glad to go.” 

“Take me too,” said Tom, “I'll hold the 
horse, and open all the gates, and do no end.” 

“ No, my boy, not to-day, we shall only 
take the gig.” ' 

“Then may I go with Markham to order 
it?” 

“ Yes, if you like: to be here at eleven.” 

It was rather an event for Mrs. Vaughan to 
go out with her husband, indeed, on those 
rare occasions when he did drive it was 
seldom she could accompany him, but to-day 
there seemed nothing to keep her at home. 
Soon after the gig had departed Richard, with 
Agnes and Gabrielle, set off for Harrow, and 
Grace and Ruth were left with Rosa to employ 





themselves as they thought best, for Leonard 
and the two little boys were bound for the 
fields, armed with wickets and bats and a 
substantial basket containing dinner. Grace 
thought it a good opportunity to examine 
Rosa in her lessons. But the little puss did 
not quite see the business in the same light, 
and when Grace scolded she began to cry, 
upon which her sister shook her and said 
she would tell Gabrielle how naughty she 
was, 

* Ella won’t think so,” sobbed the child, 
“she never shakes me. I love Ella. I wish 
you had’nt come home, that I do!” 

But the more she cried the more her sister 
scolded, till Rosa, fairly teased into a passion, 
rushed off into the garden, where happily 
she found the kitten ready to be played with, 
and after a while forgot her woes till Ella 
came home. 

The scattered party met again around the 
tea table, and Arthur eagerly asked his mother 
where she had been ? 

“T have been to see the nicest old man 
and woman you can imagine, Arthur, living 
in a very bower of a cottage, all roses and 
clematis, with a long shed at the end of it 
where they can chop wood on rainy days ; 
and a field behind with cows in it, and a pond, 
with ever so many ducks and geese and 
chickens. The very place for boys and girls 
to spend their holidays at, I thought.” 

“ And are we going ?” shouted Arthur and 
Tom in a breath, while Gabrielle looked 
eagerly into her mother’s face to read the 
answer. 

“ How do you suppose you would get on 
for three weeks or more without me ?” 

‘Oh, but you would go too.” 

“No, Tom, that I could not do; but if 
Grace took you I believe I could trust you to 
be as good, and to get into as little mischief 
as if we were there!” 

In the midst of the numerous variations of 
“*Qh yes,” which followed this speech, Mr. 
Vaughan came in. 

“Now,” he said, “if any one objects to 
this grand scheme of ours it would be as well 
to speak at once.” 

“Ah! but we don’t object,” said Gabrielle, 
delightedly, “‘ are we really going ?” 

“Yes ; we shall pack you off on Tuesday 
week, I hope.” 

“ For how long ?” 

“Oh ! a month perhaps.” 

“ But where is it ?” said Grace. 

“ At Chingford ; half way down the village 
street.” 

“IT know!” said Leonard, “ it’s that jolly 
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little farm-house opposite the forest. You|much to Grace’s annoyance, for she thought 
remember, Richard, we went there one leave- | that her volatile sister was being made too 
day the summer before last. It’s very near|much of. “ Are you talking of the view from 
the Lea, and there’s first-rate fishing.” | Harrow churchyard?” she said presently, 
“That'll be jollyfun ! have they gota pony?”|no longer wishing to be excluded from a 
“ Most likely, Richard, but I never asked. | conversation so interesting. 
I saw a donkey grazing.” | ‘No! nothing of the sort.” 

“Oh! the donkey will do for us,” said; “It is a very extensive one,” she said, 
Tom, “and we'll put the girls on it and see} As neither father nor sister contradicted 
how they manage—Ruth, don’t you think | the fact, she felt she had interrupted their 
a donkey-ride would be pleasant ? ” |talk, but she did not go. It never struck 

“For you, I dare say.” her that she might be in the way, and she 

“Ah! but I meant for you?” | had not the slightest idea of what bound her 

Ruth disdained to reply, and Grace and | father and younger sister so closely together. 
Agnes were soon in eager conversation with So she took up her work. And when Mr. 
their mother about preparations and arrange- | Vaughan almost immediately went away, she 
ments. Gabrielle sat still, too delighted to felt she had gained her point. 
do more than listen, for a2 month in the| All was bustle and confusion for the next 
country meant untold enjoyment to her, and few days. Every old shabby frock and dress 
she could scarcely believe there was such a in the wardrobe was turned out and declared 
pleasure in store. In a lull in the confusion | available for country wear. Great shady hats 
of tongues she said hurriedly, ‘‘ Papa, there’s (just then coming into fashion) were bought 
one thing I want to ask, may I take my for all the girls, and the little boys were set 
drawing things with me, and do a little when | up with new holland blouses. Ruth became 
I am there?” /more amiable towards Gabrielle in the midst 

It was unconsciously a skilful stroke of| of these preparations, for she found it expe- 
diplomacy to ask this when they were all| dienttobeso,as Agnes showed—in Gabrielle’s 
assembled, for if her father did not object, cause—more combativeness than any one had 
no one else could, and she waited eagerly supposed her to be capable of; and though 
for the answer. Ruth declared once or twice that she was not 

“Who wants to work in holiday time?” bound to obey her sister when at home, still 
said Tom, contemptuously ; while Grace said she was, to a certain extent imbued with the 
something about country air being of more school feeling of submission to her elder, and 
benefit than poking over drawing-boards ;| thought it best to keep quiet. Grace ordered 
but Mr, Vaughan answered kindly, smiling everybody about (not excepting her mother), 
encouragement in Gabrielle’s eager face,| snubbed Gabrielle vigorously whenever she 
“Yes; take them by all means, as long as had an opportunity, and took pains to make 
you don’t spend too much time over drawing, it clear that she held her cheaply ; lectured 
I don’t, mind in holiday time.” | Agnes when she thought she needed it, and 

“Is she a judge of what is too much| meeting with only good tempered laughter in 
time?” asked Grace, before her sister could | return, tried to impress various improving and 
express her thanks. ‘salutary sentiments on the more youthful 

“T shall trust to her judgment, at any rate;| mind of Ruth ; but was utterly unsuccessful, 
Ella knows what I mean, and I leave it/ for Ruth felt herself as nearly perfect as she 
entirely with her.” |could be. ‘The Russells came over fora long 

Gabrielle could only say, “Thank you,| afternoon and evening, when there was tea in 
papa,” but when tea was over she went up| the garden, and a good deal of merriment, 
to him, and gave him a kiss. He did not let| to which every one contributed. 


her go. | It was very good for Gabrielle to have so 
‘And you have been to Harrow, to-day, much variety in her occupation just now, for it 
Ella?” , was impossible to dwell so much on her trou- 
“Yes, papa.” | bles when so many things engaged her atten- 
“‘ Was everything as it should be?” tion : and it was very gratifying to her to find 


“Yes; so beautifully green ; and the roses | how the boys all looked to her for sympathy 
were in bloom. It seemed so peaceful and/in their concerns—from Richard with his 
nice, papa; I wanted you there!” books to Tom, and a boat he was making to 

Father and daughter had a bond of sym-| sail at Chingford, where he would have a pond 
pathy between them, and they talked on in| at command instead of the rain-water butt. 
an undertone as they stood by the window ;| Grace was furiously jealous, but it could 
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not be helped ; unsympathising people can- 
not expect to be confided in, and Richard 
so visibly winced at her rough handling of 
subjects which were very near his heart that 
she more than once turned away affronted, 
and made up her mind that his success had 
spoilt him. She thought Leonard too much 
engrossed with his fishing-rod and cricket, 
and told him so, meeting in return some 
brotherly home-truths, which she was not 
prepared for, and so she felt thrown out at all | 
points. 

Why she should blame Gabrielle for all this | 
it was difficult to say, but she did ; forgetting | 
that a year makes a great difference in young | 





people of the age of her brothers and sisters, | 


and that their refusal to be domineered over | 


by her, was but a natural consequence of| 
their growing older and more independent. | 
She still had some control over the little boys, | 


but Rosa’s submission was very grudgingly | 
given, and “I will mind you because Ella | 
says I must,” was not soothing to her feelings. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Vaughan felt the great 


| 


increase in the young gentlemen’s appetites 
at breakfast, which was not at all to be won- 
dered at. 

During the meal mamma gave a little good 
advice to the younger ones as to their be- 
haviour, but they were all too excited to pay 
much attention, Gabrielle answering for them 
that she felt sure they would be good ; and 
Mrs. Vaughan said no more, trusting that 
home habits would not lose their effects 
when away. Afterwards there was a grand 
confusion, for the little boys having been 
allowed to pack their own valuables, suddenly 
discovered that the longest part of the great 
fishing-rod was lost, and their boxes must be 
uncorded, and the contents turned out, in 
order that proper search might be made for 
it. It was not there, but they were sure it 
must be safe somewhere, though no one 
could find it, and they led every one a hard 
life, in consequence. It turned up at last in 
the dustbin, and by the time the treasures 
were packed up again dinner was ready; but 
dining was a mere farce, for the omnibus was 


relief of having so many cares and arrange-|ordered at half past two, and who could 
ments taken off her hands, and as formerly, | trouble about eating and drinking, with that 
overlooked the many flaws in the character of |in view? Then the rabbits were bidden an 


her handsome eldest daughter. Gabrielle | 
would have dreaded a month in the country 
with her under different circumstances, but 
with Agnes to uphold her she felt less appre- 
hensive of things going wrong, and the idea 
of the forest and flowers, and above all— 
freedom to sketch and enjoy herself took 
possession of her mind, to the exclusion of 
many a worry which had troubled her of late, 
and her voice was again heard singing stray 
bits of her mother’s old songs as she ran up 
and down-stairs, or helped in the various 
preparations which so long an absence made 
necessary. 

The morning came at last, and as soon as 
it was light, what Leonard called “a grand 
rumpus ” began, for Tom and Arthur refused 
to lie still any longer, and proposed a bols- 
tering match as a vent for their exuberant 
spirits. After disturbing every one else with 
the noise and merriment caused by this exci- 
ting game, and having at length exhausted 
themselves a little they proceeded to dress 
and rush down-stairs for a last game in the 
garden. It was a good thing that Gabrielle 
was not there to witness their exploits, for one 
break-neck race followed another till it wasa 
wonder no one was hurt, but boys seem made 
of india-rubber, and a tumble more or less 
they consider of very little consequence. 
Still it is rathera marvel that no accident did 








happen on this eventful morning beyond an 


affectionate farewell, and countless charges 
given to Jane, about the care she must take 
of them, in the midst of which the omnibus 
drove up. Then followed a grand scene of 
scramble and hurry; the boys climbing up 
to the roof at once, and then swinging them- 
selves down again directly, to bid mamma 
and papa “Good-bye,” a dutiful ceremony 
forgotten in the excitement of the moment. 
Leonard begged that Gabrielle might ride 
outside, and Mrs. Vaughan’s mild objections 
were drowned in Grace’s vehement tones of 
indignation, and Mr. Vaughan had to settle 
the matter at last, which he did by saying 
something in an undertone to Leonard. At 
last boxes and hampers were safely stowed ; 
the five girls were comfortably seated inside, 
Richard and Tom on the box by the driver, 
Leorard and Arthur on the roof. At the 
last moment there was a cry of consternation 
from Gabrielle, “Mrs. Gamp, mamma, we 
must have her!” Jane went to fetch the 
elegant umbrella, which had often weighed 
heavily on Ruth’s spirits, but which her sister 
considered indispensable to out-of-doors en- 
joyment. Then Mr. Vaughan called out 
“ All right!” the boys waved their caps and 
the whole party drove off in style. 


CHAPTER VIII.—-AT CHINGFORD. 


Ir was a beautiful summer’s day, and even 
inside the omnibus Gabrielle could enjoy it. 
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The well-laden vehicle went along at a mo-| been carried up-stairs, and the girls had taken 
derate rate till they had passed Walthamstow | off their hats, they all went into the parlour, 


Church, when it suddenly pulled up, and 
Leonard swung himself off the roof and 
opened the door. 

“Come, Ella, we've left Mrs. Grundy 
behind ; jump out, and I'll help you up: it’s 
first-rate on the top.” 

“*No indeed, Leonard, I shall not allow 
any such thing: Gabrielle is under my care 
now, and I will not let her make a spectacle 
of herself.” 

“Unfortunately, your Grace, it is not left 
for you to decide,” answered Leonard, with 
mock politeness. “ Papa’s orders were, ‘ Do 
as you like when you have passed Waltham- 
stow Church ;’ and as a dutiful son, I am 
bound to obey.—Come, Ella.” 

Gabrielle looked doubtfully at Grace, but 
the elder sister could not very well interfere 
under the circumstances, and she got out. 
Agnes would have liked to follow her, but 
she thought it would not be quite kind to 
Grace, so she kept her place, and Gabrielle 
was soon mounted to the box, whence, as 
they went along, she found she had a very 
good view. Not that the country was parti- 
cularly picturesque, but trees and meadows, 
with the winding river in the distance, had a 
quiet beauty of their own, and the air was 
deliciously balmy and sweet. At the first 
hill they came to the nine passengers alighted 
and walked up. Old Chingford Church, at 
the summit, had great charms for Gabrielle, 
who wanted to go and inspect it forthwith. 
However, she submitted to necessity and re- 
mounted ; and now the horses went faster, 
and the landscape became more decidedly 
rural, Passing sweet perfumy hay-fields, 
and great spreading hedges covered with 
wild roses and honeysuckle, they came at 
last to Chingford Green, the new church on 
which suffered, in Gabrielle’s opinion, from 
comparison with the old. The geese scat- 
tered about over the grass had great attrac 
tions for the little boys, who were inclined to 
be sorry when the omnibus made ‘a sharp 
turn to the left, leaving the Green behind 
them. Halfway down the straggling street, 


on the left-hand side, was a low, long cottage | 


covered with roses and creeping plants. 
Before it-the horses stopped, and at the 
same moment an elderly man, of the true old- 
fashioned farmer type, appeared at the door 
of the omnibus, and his wife, a comely little 
woman, with chintz gown, white kerchief, and 
a snowy mob cap upon her head, came to 
the garden gate. 


Tea was ready, so when the boxes had 


|which was a square room to the left of the 
front door. The window was open, and the 
‘roses and clematis looked in, making a fra- 
grant shade. The room was full of old- 
fashioned furniture,—chairs somewhat heavy 
to lift; an antique, highly polished secretary 
with brass handles, on the top of which were 
placed sundry well-bound books, conspicuous 
amongst them sone volumes of “ The Lady’s 
Magazine,” of the dates 1785, 1801, and 
1806. There were two quaint old corner 
cupboards with glass doors, and on the 
mantelpiece vases of ancient shape and tex- 
ture were surmounted by two long peacock’s 
feathers. 
| But the walls drew Gabrielle’s attention, 
for they were hung with curious old coloured 
engravings, of a style contemporary with Dr. 
Syntax. 

“Here are works of art, if you like,” said 
Richard, as he came up and examined them 
with her. 

But they were nothing to the development 
of genius on the tea service; for it, having 
been made to commemorate the death of the 
Princess Charlotte, set forth a whole category 
of woes. In the foreground a gentleman 
with particularly neat legs, encased in fault- 
lessly tight black stockings, his princely 
features hidden in the folds of what might 
pardonably have been supposed a small sheet 
—but which doubtless represented a hand- 
kerchief of a size proportionate to his grief— 
knelt, shadowed by a weeping willow, before 
a large urn-like tomb, evidently erected in 
haste, for in the background the funeral 
procession was still wending uphill on its 
homeward way, leaving the chief mourner 
behind. 

“Rather a melancholy style of thing, this, 
for a convivial party!” said Leonard, after 
examining and analysing the picture; “our 
good friends are undoubtedly behind the 
times.” 

“Oh, it is just what I like,” said Gabrielle. 
“T cannot bear bran-new things; and this 
room is perfection.” 

“It is very comfortable,” said Agnes, “ and 
the butter is excellent, to say nothing of the 
milk and eggs and home-made bread.” 

The whole party seemed to agree in this 
verdict, for the various eatables on the table 
disappeared in a very short space of time. 

“Whither are we going after tea?” asked 
Ruth. 

There was a general cry in favour of the 
forest; so to the forest they went. An 
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opening, nearly opposite the farmhouse, led|the stairs creaked as she crept  stealthily 
through a bracken-covered space of ground, | down. But after listening, with a beating 
up by a winding footpath, into a depth of/heart, for a second or two, which seemed to 
woody shade which was deliciously cool after | her a long space of time, she comforted her- 
the day’s heat. The whole party scrambled | self that no one was disturbed, and went to 
up and down the narrow tangled paths,|the front door. An unwieldy bar, two huge 
gathering flowers and tiring themselves quite | bolts, and a key were barriers not to be 
unnecessarily, when a sudden gap in the trees | meddled with, and she turned into the parlour, 
revealed an obelisk of some kind on a height |to see if the window might not be more 
before them. Not a very steep eminence accommodating. ‘The shutters were closed, 
certainly, but as an inscription on the pillar|and there were bells on the fastenings, but 
stated it to be the highest ground in Essex, it | she managed to undothem without any sound, 
was valued accordingly. The elders of the then opened the window and stepped out, 
party sat down to rest, and Gabrielle suddenly | drawing, as well as she could, the shutters 
exclaimed, ‘Oh, Richard, look there!” ‘close after her before lowering the sash. 

He followed the direction of her finger,| It was safely done, and she found herself 
and saw in the distance a dim grey line,|in the fresh morning air, breathing in its 
stretching some way along the horizon ; out sweetness of rose, clematis, and wild thyme, 
of it there rose—its outline well defined | and many another sweet herb with which the 
against the sky—that dome which (un-Eng- | old-fashioned garden abounded. ‘The gate 
lish enough itself) has always a certain | was locked, but she made a tour of the garden 
attraction for English people, and said at | as far away as possible from the yard where she 
once, “St. Paul’s, of course! but I had no|had seen a dog the night before, and at last 
idea London could be seen so well from here.” | found a gap in the hedge through which she 

He had his pocket spy-glass with him,|crept, and then was on the road. She had 
and first one and then another had a look | noticed last evening, as they came from their 
through it; but though in this way much | walk, a stile and path leading through green 
more could be seen, Gabrielle preferred the | meadows to the river, so she turned to the 
view as it had struck her at first, and was/ left, down the hill, and walked towards it. 
mentally questioning as to the advantages | She had no idea what time it was, but it must 
neutral tint might have over sepia in making | have been very early, for there was no sign 
a sketch of it, when Grace proposed going of life in any of the cottages by which she 
home; and leaving the long grey picture| passed, nor did she meet any one in the 
behind them, they turned round and returned | deserted road. Now and then a sharp bark 
to the farmhouse another way. from a dog, as her footsteps came near a 

The first waking in a strange place seems | closed wicket, sounded clear and abrupt on 
like the lengthening out of a dream ; at least |the still air; but that was all, and presently 
so thought Gabrielle, as very early the next |she had left the road, and was in the silent 
morning she opened her eyes, and her senses | meadows with the river winding before her ; 





took in the freshness of the morning air which | and across it, in the fields, sleeping cows, and | , 


came through the open lattice, and the un-| trees with long shadows. 
usual quiet around her. Gradually she woke| It was a peaceful picture, which Gabrielle 
to the knowledge that this was not Surrey | appreciated, as she waited by the side of the 
Place, and forthwith she was up and by the | river before crossing it. Something she had 
window looking out. lread of the Essex marshes came into her 
_Everything was impressively still. The|mind, and she felt almost sure that Alfred 
birds had not begun to sing, and there was/| and the Danes had met on these marshy flats 
a purity in the sky, and a coolness in the| in the olden time, which has a halo round it 
aspect of the dewy grass, quite irresistible. | for all romantic minds. ‘I must ask Richard 
“ Why stay in the house ?” thought Gabrielle. | about it,” she thought, as she gave herself up 








She had had sleep enough, and the outer 
world looked so tempting : she would go out 
and explore. 

No sooner thought than acted upon, and 
with very cautious movements, for fear of 
disturbing Agnes and Rosa, who were asleep 
in the same room, she made herself ready. 
The door was not closed, so that offered no 
noisy remonstrance to her exit ; but of course 


could transport herself back some cen- 
turies, while leaning on the broken fence by 
the river side. It was difficult to think of 
strife amid such peaceful surroundings ; diffi- 
cult even to imagine the stir and bustle of the 
great city beyond, here where every pulse 
seemed at rest, and the very earth lay asleep 





under the sky’s pale blue canopy. 








to a vision of the past, and wished she | 
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In alittle while she crossed the two rickety | 
planks, which formed an unsafe bridge across 
the stream, and was. in the meadow. Gabrielle | 
had occasionally read in books of heroines | 
brushing away the dew with their slender feet, | 
and she found that (contrary to a theory she | 
held that nothing in real life ever did happen | 
like a book) she: might indulge herself in this | 
way as much.as.she fancied, for the dew was | 
thick on every blade of grass and tiny flower- | 
bud as she moved along. It was very) 
delightful, and no dread of a possible cold in 
the future spoilt her pleasure as she trod the 
cool soft grass, and drank in at every sense 
the sweet breath of the morning. The Lea 
made a sudden bend, soon after she entered 
the meadow, and she could trace its course 
for some distance by the willows growing on 
its banks. The willows, with their long 
drooping arms, dipping idly and sadly into 
the water, at once reminded her of Ophelia, 
and two or three hundred years or more were 
nothing for her to skip over in imagination 
as she strolled by the river side, and sang 


| snatches of old songs, to which the thought 





of Ophelia gave rise. 
But continued musing on one subject was | 
not compatible with enjoyment of the novelty 
of all she saw, and some large and beautiful 
forget-me-nots, growing among the reeds, 
soon sent Shakespeare out of her thoughts ; 
and as the meadow-sweet, heavy with per- 
fume, was coming into bloom, and _ the 
willow-herb was in. brilliant flower, she found | 
plenty of occupation, for it was quite impera- | 
tive she should carry home as much of these ? 
treasures as her hands would hold. Time 
slipped away quickly enough while happy 
with her flowers ; and the larks were begin- 
ning to chant matins in the sky, and pleasant 
country sounds, as of distant farmyards, 
broke the stillness as she rested on an old 
knotty root of willow, and tied up her flowers | 
with rushes. “Just to the next bend,” she| 
thought when this was done, “and then I 
must turn.” But at the next curve she came | 


long and wet and slimy, but what did that 
matter? Some tufts of grass and her hand- 
kerchief were brought into requisition, and 
the treasure was carefully wrapped up. But 
the lilies on the water were irresistible, and she 
went farther and farther on, till she suddenly 
remembered breakfast, and turned home- 
wards. 

The cows were being milked as she reached 
the bridge after her long winding return 
walk; and she thought it would put the 
finishing touch to her little chapter of romance, 
(for she could scarcely believe it real) if she 
had a draught of the new milk, which looked 
so fresh and foaming in the pails. She had 
a penny in her pocket, and the pleasant- 
looking milkmaid gave her, in exchange, a 
bright tin can, filled to the brim, from which 
she quenched her thirst ; as she gave back 
the can she said, with a smile, “ We don’t 
get such milk as this in London.” 

“No, miss, I’ll warrant you don’t. It’s 
more’n half water there, if what we hear is 
true. Then this here is such good pasture, 
no wonder the milk’s so sweet. Are you 
one of the young ladies as is staying at 
Mr. Bray’s?”’ she asked. 

“ Yes,” answered Gabrielle, wondering 
much that, so soon as this, any one should 
know about them. She had lived all her 
life in London, and was not awake to the 
fact that in a country village every one’s 
affairs are the property of every one else. 

The village street wore a different aspect 
as she re-entered it. Little rosy cottage 
children were playing about in the road, and 
one sweet little chubby boy, just able to 
walk, had put his round laughing face through 
a gate of which the two middle bars were 
gone, and the fair, fresh little picture with its 
rough frame struck Gabrielle as something 
wonderfully pretty. She turned to look at 
it once or twice, till a bend in the road hid it 
from view. 

In spite of the milk, she was quite ready for 
breakfast when she reached home, and looked 





upon a bed of yellow water-lilies, with half- in at the door with her armful of flowers. 
opened buds, and broad smooth leaves, on Her brothers and sisters were at the table, 
whose cool surface drops of water rested,| and there was a general outcry of “ Where 
looking far too beautiful to be passed by. {have you been?” “ How venturesome you 
“Tt is almost too bad to disturb you,” said! were to go out and leave the window un- 
Gabrielle, “but just one I must take home ;” | fastened!” “ Where did you find those lovely 
and she looked.round her for a stick to help flowers?” ‘Oh, Gabrielle, your dress! how 
to bring one to shore. One was soon found, dreadfully draggled! and your boots! Do 
and then, at a risk to herself, holding with go and change them, or we shall have you 
one hand firmly to a willow branch, with the | laid up with influenza next. Be quick! 
other she guided her shining green bark,| Gabrielle needed no second bidding, for 
with its golden fairy, to land, and then who she was hungry, but she looked in at the 
so happy as she? Certainly the roots were | kitchen, on the opposite side of the passage, 
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before going up-stairs, Mrs. Bray was there ; 
and Gabrielle said quickly, ‘‘ Oh, good morn- 
ing. Ihave had the very loveliest walk down 
by the river, but I have got my dress rather 


was making hay in some river-side fields 


hinder) in the process, and to dine under a 
haycock, would be of all things charming. 


about a mile off, and agreed that to help (or | 


wet. May I hang it here to dry?” That was a very merry breakfast ; neither 


“Certainly, miss. Well, to be sure, and it| the funereal aspect of the'china nor the black | 


is wet! Why, the grass must have been|hue of the knife-handles could hinder the 
heavy with dew.” 


| 


country fare from being thoroughly appre- | 


“ Yes, that it was. It was delicious alto-| ciated; and though Grace looked rather | 





gether; and oh! Mrs. Bray, could you let; vexed at any mention of the draggled 


me have a large bowl of some sort for my/ dress, she was herself too much infected | 


lilies ?” |with the holiday feeling to find great fault. 


“T’ll find you one, miss; but, excuse me, | As soon as breakfast was over Gabrielle ran | 


don’t you want your breakfast? I’ll take) into the kitchen, and found that kind old 
care of these in the cool against you have! Mrs. Bray had washed out the hem and had 
finished.” | put some irons down to the fire. 

Gabrielle thanked her, and ran up-stairs.| ‘Oh, how good you are!” said Gabrielle; 
She was soon down again, and leaving her | “I never thought of your doing that : indeed, 
wet things in the kitchen, went into the I did not wish to give you that trouble.” 
parlour. | 

**So you have been treading the dew-be- | of hot water, and it didn’t take long; and 
spangled mead,” said Leonard, in his teasing now, if I iron it before it’s dry, it ’ll be as tidy 
way, which no one ever minded but Ruth. as ever. But another time, miss, I’d advise 


“T know that, miss; but there was plenty | 


| “Come, Tom, there’s a charming little sum you to take it up in the long grass: being | 


| Ella, after your ramble? An egg? and some | 





in reduction for you.” new to the country, you did not think.” 
“What?” asked that young gentleman, | 
who was regaling himself, like the queen of pump in the back kitchen, filled a large brown 


hearts, on bread and honey. pan with water, and began to arrange her 


Gabrielle readily promised, and finding a | 


** Reduce poetry to prose, that’s all,’’ said lilies; the farmer’s wife washing up cups and | 
| his brother, drily. ‘What may I give you, saucers close by. 


Shewasakind little old woman, as Gabrielle 


of this stunning bread? It beats any old had found out, and she made so many remarks | 


Bates ever supplies us with at home.” on the flowers, and the way they came into 
“ Thank you, Leonard.—Yes, please, Ruth, order under Gabrielle’s tasteful fingers, that 


some butter; I am as hungry as a hunter.” | she—delighted with the unwonted interest | 
“ And no wonder,” said Agnes ; “ why, you| shown in her pleasures—took courage, and | 


must have been out hours.” 
“ T’m sure I don’t know how long : it was garret in the house, Mrs. Bray ?” 

so delightful, I never thought of time.” “ To be sure there is, miss. What! doyou 
“T don’t see how to do it,” said Tom, in find the boxes crowd the rooms? I'll move 

reference to his brother’s remark of a few some of ’em when I go up-stairs.” 

minutes ago ; “ there is not a figure in it.” | 
“Except Ella! she cut a pretty figure just are all right; only I should like a room where 

now.”’ I could be all by myself to draw sometimes, 


said, “Is there any old lumber-room or | 


“Oh no, I did not mean that,—the boxes | 


“How you do hoax a fellow, Leonard! if you did not mind! I am very fond of | 


Why, you told me to reduce poetry to prose, drawing, and it would be no use whatever 
and I thought it was a sum!” | setting up my board in the parlour, because 
“The dewy lawn and draggled skirts; every one goes there, and I could never do 
there you have it, Tom,” said Richard; “ the anything in peace. The least little corner— 
last is the result of the first anyhow.” so long as it is quiet,—that is all I want. 
“Well, I don’t mean to bother myself with} “ There’s the garret at your service, and 


sums now.—Arthur, when’s the hay waggon | welcome, miss. Stay! if you've finished the | 


to start ?” flowers we may as well go now and look at it 
“ By half-past nine.” whilst the kettle is boiling up. This way, 
“Jolly! Rosie, will you ride or walk?” | miss, please ;” and Gabrielle followed Mrs. 
Rosa was decidedly in favour of a ride, and | Bray into the back kitchen, where, close by the 
Grace said she would go with her, and the! great copper, was a door in the wall, white- 
walking party might follow when they liked.| washed like it, and fastened with a button. 
Then Gabrielle discovered that the farmer | 





“Supposing you should ever be coming | 
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down and find this fastened,” said Mrs. Bray, 
“that wouldn’t matter, so long as you had a 
knife in your pocket. Just put it through 
the crack and under the button—so, and 
turn it round. See!” suiting the action to 
the word. 

They opened the door, and climbed up a 
very steep and narrow staircase, very dark 
too, but at the top was a passage lighted with 
a skylight, and revealing sundry doors. 

“This isn’t the regular back stairs,” said 
Mrs. Bray, “that leads out of the brew- 
house ; this is what you may call something 
in addition: my husband’s father made it, 
and it’s very convenient.” 

That peculiar smell, more strong than 
agreeable, which seems to penetrate the very | 
walls and beams of an apple-room, was very | 
perceptible to Gabrielle as the passage was | 
entered and Mrs. Bray opened a door to the | 
left. ‘‘ It’s empty now,” she said, “ but only | 
just, and it ’ll be full again in the autumn, | 
never fear, for the trees promise well. This | 
is the bacon-room,” opening another door. 

“ And this ?” said Gabrielle, pointing to a 
little door by the chimney. 

“Oh, that’s a cupboard, miss, we’ve no | 
end of them ;” and so Gabrielle had reason 
to think before she had finished her tour of 
inspection. 

“ That’s the lumber-room, miss,—up that | 
step-ladder. Can you climb it?” 

The ladder was like an old friend to) 
Gabrielle, and she was soon at the top, ready | 
to help up Mrs. Bray, who owned she was | 
not so nimble as she used to be. 

** Mind your head, miss! the door’s low,” 
lifting the latch ; “‘and now you’re welcome to 
come here when you like.” 

Gabrielle danced round the room. “Oh! 








didn’t always care to come through the 
kitchen.” 

Descending the step-ladder they opened a 
door to the right, and entered another room, 
small, but very neatly furnished. Its window 
looked over the village street, and on the walls, 
bright with the morning sun, were hung 
various pieces of woolwork, with samplers 
and embroidery of a bygone day. A little 
bookshelf held some volumes neatly covered 
with green calico, now faded and yellow, and 
over the mantelpiece was a little black 
profile of a young man in a cap, looking 
exceedingly stiff and prim. Gabrielle stopped 
here to look round her, but after her first 
exclamation, “ What a snug little room !” she 
said no moré, for Mrs. Bray had become 
suddenly silent, and a look as of the shadow 
of an old grief was on the wrinkled face as 
she stood by the window and pulled up the 
blind. There was an old-fashioned easy 
chair, with a snow-white cover, near the 
window, and a little footstool by it. Every- 
thing looked so fresh and clean that, but for 
the grave expression of Mrs. Bray’s face, 
Gabrielle would have fancied this a spare 
room just made ready for some one to occupy. 
But a thought more solemn than that entered 
her mind as the old woman opened the 
lattice, and gathering a stray rose-bud, gave 
it to Gabrielle with the words, “‘ She was once 
as young and bright-looking as you are, my 
dear (excuse an old woman’s boldness); and 
the light of our eyes she was—her father’s 
and mine: but the Lord knows best.” 

“Did she die?” asked Gabrielle, in a 
hushed voice. 

“Yes, miss. It’s thirty year ago come 
Martinmas. The snowberries were out, and 
the Michaelmas daisies, and some of these 

















it’s charming! delightful! and what a dear | roses, for they last well-nigh up to Christmas. 
little window in the roof, looking over the | We strewed some over her as she lay sleeping 
river and the meadows. And so quiet, too, | her last sleep ; and I never gather one but I 
and out of the way, it’s famous. Oh, I am think I see her as she looked then.” 
so much obliged to you, Mrs. Bray, you| Gabrielle’s light sympathetic touch on the 
can’t think,” mother’s hand brought some tears to the 
* There used to be an old table up here, | peaceful blue eyes. 
but it is not too steady ; but I’ll have one up,} “ Was she your only one?” 
miss : there’s one in the front kitchen, against | “Our only girl, miss, and she was our 
the wall.” | first. We have had seven children in all, and 
“ No, indeed, you need not trouble. These | five are living. There’s Tom at the mill the 
old boxes are capital. Look! if we put this other side of Sewardstone, and Joseph at the 
one on that,—there ! that is just right, and | farm down by the river. Ned’s in London, 
this one will do for a chair. Oh! it’s jws¢t|a draper, and well-to-do; Charlie and Will 
what I want. And you will be sure not to|are in Australia ; and David’s likeness is over 
tell any one, Mrs. Bray.” the mantelshelf.” ' 
“Not a soul! Trust me! You shan’t be| “ Was she ill long?” asked Gabrielle. 
bothered if I can help it. And now I'll} “Well, miss, it was decline, and she kept 





show you another way out, supposing you! up as long as she could ; but we'd had bad 
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news of David ; he was her favourite brother, | tax. Some of the other rooms had theirs 
and a sailor; he was lost at sea just about | blocked up too, but they were opened again 
when her illness began, and by the time the} when the tax was taken off. Wait a bit, 
news came she was fading. It was a terrible! miss, here’s a little one in this corner ;” and 





room : and so patient and happy, dear lamb !| pieces of furniture. 
it was wonderful to see her. She was bright} “It does well enough to hang dresses in, 





blessing to every one that came near her, | passage when it was wanted as such. And 
that I may safely say. As long as she could|here’s our room,” opening another door 
| sit up she was moved to that easy chair| opposite the two last, “and now you know 
every morning, but she got too tired at last;/where you are. ‘There’s the landing, and the 
and one day, just as the sun rose, she left) stairs, and your room to the right. You can 
us—quite quiet, and in her sleep, dear lamb! | always come this way when you like, without 
But no one has ever slept in this room| ceremony; for if the door’s open you may 
since.” | be sure it’s at your service.” 





“Yes. I’m only afraid when I’m gone | for it is really just what I wanted.” 

Joe’s wife won’t have the same feeling ; but; ‘Well, Maria, what do you want?” 

that you can scarcely expect. See here,| Maria was the maid-servant, who in hay- 

miss, this sampler was her doing when she | time varied her duties by going to the field 

was at school at Waltham Abbey,” pointing | and helping there. Leaving her to her 
to an elaborate piece of work scarcely worth | mistress, Gabrielle took up her hat, ran 
the time and eyesight that must have been | down-stairs, and went in search of her 

expended on it. “Here’s one of mine; and flowers. Agnes was in the parlour, writing a 

that’s my dear mother’s.” letter. “Oh, that is you, Ella: I am so 

Gabrielle read on the last in letters of glad! I thought you had all gone. I 
faded silk, “ Eunice Williamson, aged eleven | wonder where the post-office is?”’ 
| years, June, 1767.” | ©] know: in that shop near the Green ; 
An atmosphere of the past, rather pleasant | we passed it as we came yesterday.” 

than otherwise, pervaded this old house; but) “Well, let us go. Isn’t it a glorious 

there was some awe mixed with it too, morning?” 

Gabrielle felt, as she thought of the years! The walk to the post office was in an 
| that had passed and the lives that had run! opposite direction to the hay-field, but they 
| out their lengths since that June day eighty- | arrived there at last, and found the boys in 

seven years ago, when that sampler was/ their shirt-sleeves, and even Grace and Ruth 


finished. She was wondering what Eunice| taking turns at a rake: Rosa was on a heap | 


Williamson had been like, and who had | of sweet-smelling hay, fast asleep. The new- 

taught her to do this marvellous work, and| comers joined the line of rakers, and com- 

what sort of life Hers had been, when Mrs. | menced their labours, which, together with 
| Bray remarked,— |the unusual amount of fresh air, took such 
| _ “Our dear girl’s name was Eunice too; effect upon them that they were glad in the 
| she was called after her grandmother. You'll evening to go to bed at an early hour. 
see her grave, miss, in the old churchyard, 
not far from the chancel wall, just where you | 
look down into the fields.” CHAPTER IX.—NEW ASPECTS OF LIFE. 

*T shall not forget,” said Gabrielle, gravely. 

“But you'll not get to the hay-field at this | Ir, instead of being anxious to check Ga- 
rate,” said the pleasant old woman, with a! prielle’s romantic tendencies, her parents had 
resolute look of cheerfulness on her face, as | wished to encourage them, they could scarcely 
she opened a door opposite the one by| have sent her to a better place than the old 
which they had entered. “Keep close to! cottage-farm at Chingford. Granted that 
me, miss ; it’s never much better than twilight | Essex is of the most beautiful county in 
in this place.” ; ; } England, what then ? 

“What is it ?” said Gabrielle, peering round «8, Needauo chow il aidiie Feat 
and porEng but little. ° Pere! ti Winding shore or deepening ote, 

It’s a room with two windows in it which | Where the landscape in its glory 
were blocked up at the time of the window} Teaches truth to wandering men : 





shock to her, and she faded faster and faster | as she spoke she pushed back a shutter and | 
from that day. Six weeks she was in this| revealed a long room, full of boxes and odd | 


and cheery at the worst of times, and a|and such like; and it was light enough for a | 


“T know you must feel it sacred.” | I can’t thank you enough, Mrs. Bray, | 
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Give true hearts but earth and sky, 
And some flowers to bloom and die, — 
Homely scenes and simple views 
Lowly thoughts may best infuse.” 


And Gabrielle, besides having her heart wide 
awake to the spiritual teachings of nature, had 
too much of the artist and the poet in her 
composition not to make the utmost of any 
beauty which came in her way. True, the 
forest had rather too many pollard oaks in it 
to be perfect, but there were sunny glades 
where the rabbits played and the foxgloves 
grew ; dark old ponds, with decaying trunks 
of trees covered with fungi and moss, dipping 
into the still water where the dragon-flies 
held gala in the cool evenings. In the more 
open parts the bracken grew high and thick, 
and in the dim, shady nooks, where the trees 
interlaced their branches, and the bryony 
hung its luxuriant drapery in graceful fes- 
toons from bough to bough, there were cool, 
moist old tree roots, velvety with moss, 
where the fragile wood-sorrel with its pure 
lilac-pencilled blossoms peeped out from 
radiant green leaves, and made exquisite 
beauty among the gnarled roots and thorns. 
Queen Elizabeth’s hunting lodge added that 
element of the past which reverent imagina- 
tions always crave; and Gabrielle, as she sat 
and sketched, wove in her brain many a gay 
romance of hawking parties, and of lords and 
ladies and gaily caparisoned horses, and all 
the excitement and eager merriment of the 
chase. She deeply regretted that there were 
no deer remaining in their once well-fre- 
quented haunts. Old Chingford Church, dis- 
mantled and empty, with its thick covering of 
ivy, and the immense trunk which spoke of 
the growth of many centuries, what could be 
more suggestive than it? Who had worshipped 
in it in the bygone days, when these crumb- 
ling walls, new and strong, echoed the sounds 
of prayer and praise, and the ivy was in its 
early growth? And the quiet grass-covered 
graves in its churchyard, with quaint in- 
scriptions on the tombstones, and straggling 
flowers still remaining to tell of loving hands 
which had planted them, now, in their turn, 
lying at rest beneath,—had not the inmate 
of each narrow grave a history of struggle 
and toil, of joy and sorrow, of labour and 
repose? The quiet dead sleeping there under 
the eternal skies, what varied experiences 


of whole generations of Brays, was near the 
chancel, not far from the stile which gave 
entrance to the path leading down to Ponder’s 
End, where the silver winding thread lost 
itself for a while among the mill and farm 
buildings, and found its way out again: into 
the quiet meadows. Certainly the land 
through which it passed was flat and fenny, 
but then is not a fen itself one of earth’s 
greatest mysteries? Who can tell what it 
has not submerged in the course of ages, nor 
what wondrous changes ate being silently 
wrought there, hour by hour, by the Hand 
which never wastes, but continually makes 
old things new? What, too, so romantic as 
a river ?— 


** Gliding at its own sweet will,” 


so still and quiet outwardly, so deep in | 
reality, and in its shadowy depths hiding so | 


much of which one can only imagine the ex- 
istence. Wending with steady purpose ever 
onward to the vast unknown beyond ; fretted 
here by many a rough stone and decaying 
branch, decked there with many a brilliant 
garland of wild flowers,—a wondrous picture 
of life ; so wondrous that we never seem to 
find out its pathos, nor to appreciate its beauty, 
till that sadness which “ teaches us the truth 
of things” has become our instructor. That 
grey dim line out of which the dome rose, 
was it not eloquent to her whenever she saw 
it in the distance, with the sunset clouds 
making a glory behind it? The farmhouse, 
too, with its old-world aspect of things ; the 
silent poem which the bereaved mother was 


the beehives and the country sounds,—all went 
to the making of as romantic, dreamy a life 


Richard looked at it in the same light as 
herself, she enjoyed it unmolested. 

So underithe shade of the large umbrella 
she sat and sketched in the churchyard, 
while Richard repeated Gray’s Elegy, which 
the scene and the solemn quiet made real to 





her in a way which (with all her delight in 
|it), she had never quite taken home before. 
| He read Tennyson to her by the river side, 
| where the whispering silvery willows and the 





/ rustling sedges chimed in with the soft flow | 


| of the verses. 


Or the book would be laid | 


had made their hearts throb in the span of} down while the two dived into the mysterious | 
|history of the fen land before them, and | 


life allotted to them, which seemed as a mere 
nothing when looked at from the present, 
with its beating pulse of eager anticipation 
and wonder and awe in Gabrielle’s fresh 


young heart? Eunice’s grave, amid records| sand years before. 


| speculated on the ancient Britons and their | 


| coracles, and wondered what aspect the quiet 
| pasture meadows had worn some two thou- 
He read Wordsworth 





as even she could desire; and as nobody but | 





in Gabrielle’s eyes ; the outer beauties and || 
treasures of fragrant flowers and pure air; | 
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| draw when she liked rested her mind from the | there—all flowers and ferns and that sort of 


| much of her trial at home. She and Ruth! shout, and shouting being ineffectual, I im- 
| jarred much less in the freedom of the open’ ported myself. Come, Rosie, there are 


| saw that Gabrielle was really mindful of her) “I thought Rosa and I were alone : where 
| father’s trust in her, and was not always | did you spring from, Leonard ?” 

| poking over her drawing-board as she had| ‘“ Why, the factis, Mr. Bray found he could 
| predicted. The existence of the garret was | take the youngsters in his cart to Waltham | 
| kept a profound secret from all but Richard, | Abbey after dinner, so Richard and I changed 

| and though on one or two showery afternoons | our mind about the fishing, and walked round 


| selves about it, for it was their custom to be | hurst Hill we remembered you said you were 
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to her in the forest, where the “thousand| But by that time he was by her side. 
blended notes” made sweet music, and| “So you must needs go on to the end 
unfolded richer and fuller harmonies under} before you answered! Why didn’t you break 
his master-hand. Many an hour, too, they | off in the middle?” 
spent with Shakespeare in the steep-roofed| ‘I don’t know; I never do: it spoils any- 
lumber-room, where she drew and listened, | thing to leave it unfinished—music par- 
half wondering whether her present life was | ticularly; if I had stopped there I should 
real or not. have taken it up at the half-bar afterwards, 
It had never entered into any calculations | and ended.” 
of her parents that a seaside lodging-house,| ‘“ You have high ideas of perfection, 
with not too much inland beauty, would have | Gaby.” 
been less in accordance with the bent of} “Don’t laugh, Leonard. Yes, I have: I 
Gabrielle’s mind. The sea would have im-|suppose that is why nothing pleases me. 
pressed her wonderfully, and she would never | Look at this old lodge ; it won’t come right.” 
have found it monotonous, but there was; “What's the matter with it?” 





variety here which a seaside place would; “Don’t you see how warm it looks in | 


have lacked; and so far from her fancies | reality? Mine looks so flat and unnatural. 

being checked by the quiet rural dwelling, | Stay, I'll try another wash of this. What is 

they developed finely. |the matter now?” for her brother had sud- 
And she was none the worse for them, for denly interposed his hand between her face 

the abundance of fresh air, and the long walks | and the sketch-book on her knee. 

and rambles, counterbalanced all too great} “Finish that another day. Richard sent 





















intellectual strain ; and the being allowed to| me because there’s such a jolly place up | 


constant fret of rebellion, and the consequent | thing, and he thought the view was worth 
struggle to be submissive, which made so/| taking; so, being lazy himself, he bade me 


air, and Grace grew less dictatorial as she | heaps of flowers up there.” 


the two were missed, no one concerned them-| by Woodford instead. Coming down Buck- | 


together ; besides, very few troubled the par- | going to sketch that piece of antiquity, so, | 
lour, for the wood-shed offered irresistible | with our accustomed politeness, we thought 
attractions to the little boys and Rosa; and) we would escort you home. Where’s the 
as Leonard rather enjoyed fishing in the rain donkey?” | 
than not, and at such times, under “Mrs.| “ Tied to that tree.” | 
Gamp’s” protection, kept faithful to the old| “All right. Now, old boy, let’s move | 
punt, the two elder sisters and Ruth had the | your quarters for you.—Here, Rosa, you may | 
parlour very much to themselves, and wrote | as well ride when you can.” | 
and worked as they felt inclined. He lifted the child into the saddle, and | 
‘* Merrie, merrie it is in the gay greenwood walked with his arm round her till they | 
When the mavis and merle are singing, __ {reached Richard, and then Jack was tied to | 
When the deer sweep by, and the hounds are in cry, | another tree, with plenty of liberty among the | 
And the hunter’s horn is ringing,” | : e ‘ 
: | grass ; Rosa immediately rushed off to a tall | 
rang out Gabrielle’s clear voice as she sat crimson foxglove at a little distance, and | 
under the spreading arms of one of the few | Gabrielle sat down by Richard. 
fine oaks in the forest, sketching the Hunting | It was a charming view before them. An 
lodge; while Rosa, happy with her flowers | open space to the right, with water and a few 
and dolls, played at a little distance. In the | low bushes; to the left trees (among them the | 
middle of her song, Leonard shouted to her | one under which Gabrielle had been sitting), 
from a hill to the right, but she went on to and a great patch of billowy fern. Farther 
the end of the verse before she answered, | off, the Hunting Lodge to the right ; then a 
“ What is it, Leonard?” wooded distance. In the foreground the 
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sun made flickering lights on the short grass, 
and sparkled on the surface of the pond. It 
was very beautiful; but if Richard had known 
anything of drawing, he would have seen it 
was not easy to sketch, for there was nothing 
particularly prominent, though the entire view, 
in its quiet simplicity, made a lovely picture. 

“T want you to sketch that,” he said, as he 
sat down and opened her sketch book. 

“ Here are the traps,” said Leonard, taking 
up the little old-fashioned workbox of rose- “ You think with a little help she might do 
wood, with a round piece of mother-of-pearl | something good?” said Richard, with more 
on the top, which was all the colour-box she conveyed in the question than met the lady’s 
had. ‘The paints in it had been collected at | ears. 
different times, as she had saved up money | “ Most decidedly. 
to buy them, or had been otherwise favoured. | pities not to cultivate such a gift. 
There was a splendid lump of gamboge| you mind going on with this?” 
which Leonard had bought for her one day| Gabrielle did very much mind, but she 
in the City, and a treasured cake of carmine | took up her brush and went on. 
which she had longed for some time before; “The water’s all gone,” said Leonard. 
possessing it; and each little bit of paint had; ‘There is some in that little bottle; I 
a story connected with it, which made it| always bring some; one can’t depend upon 
doubly valuable in her eyes. the streams.” 

She set to work now, with a brother on | “ All right, here it is.” 
each side of her watching the growth of the “How do you find the right colours?” 
picture under her fingers. She had made} asked the lady; “those greys and olives are 
some progress when a dog’s quick sharp bark | not easy.” 
was heard, then a scramble through the} “Oh, I puzzle them out—rub and mix 
bushes, and in a moment over went her| till I get the right shade. Sometimes I get 
paint-box and glass of water as a little rough | into a terrible muddle, but it comes right 
iron-grey Skye terrier ran headlong into the | somehow.” 
group from behind. | Rosa and Fritz made friends whilst the 

“ Down, Fritz, down!” said a voice; and| drawing was going on. When it was con- 
there appeared in the direction whence the | siderably more advanced the lady looked at 
dog had struggled through the bushes a lady, | her watch, and rose. 
rather elderly, but not old, who seemed much} “I must go,” she said; “ but first let me 
concerned at Fritz’s riotous conduct. | give you my card. I have a brother-in-law 

“T hope he has done no harm,” she said ;; an R.A. I wish you knew him. Are your 
“he is not used to liberty, and is so wild| parents here?” 
when I let him loose. I hope he has not} “No,” answered Richard for her, “they 
spoilt your sketch.” are in London. I am afraid my father and 

Richard and his brother jumped up, and| mother would not care for my sister to be 
Gabrielle was rising, but the lady sat down | taught,” he said, hesitatingly. ‘ You know, 
by her. ‘“ May I look?” she said, putting} Ella.” 
out her hand for the sketch. Gabrielle checked the rising hope in her 

Gabrielle gave it silently, and, fora minute | heart. “ Yes; I think my brother is right. 
or two, was afraid that something was amiss| I am very much obliged to you,” she said, 
with it, for the lady held it in different lights | “but I am afraid I must wait. I have very 
and at various angles, but finally put it before | little opportunity for drawing at home; it is 

| 


Gabrielle said nothing. 

“Show your other sketches, Ella,” said 
Leonard. 

The lady looked at them one by one. She 
pronounced them all good, but still returned 
to the last, as if the talent shown in it struck 
her very forcibly. ‘‘ You will have instruc- 
tion some time, surely?” she said to Gabrielle. 

Gabrielle shook her head. 

*¢T don’t know,” she answered. 





It would be a thousand 
Would 








her, saying, “ It is very well done. Who is| holiday-time now.” 
your master?” “Well, at any rate, here is my address ; 
Gabrielle’s face flushed deeply. ‘I have} and if ever I can help you, pray let me know. 
none,” she said. | I should be very glad to introduce you to my 
“None? but surely some one taught you} brother-in-law. Which is my nearest way to 
perspective ? ” Woodford Church ?” 
“‘T don’t understand anything about per- Leonard directed her, and then she shook 
spective,” said Gabrielle ; “ is it right?” | hands and called Fritz, leaving Rosa discom- 
“ Perfectly. It is a very difficult sketch to| fited at the loss of a congenial playfellow, and 
make. You must have great talent !” | her sister and brothers considerably excited. 
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“ What’s the address?” said Leonard, in 
a whisper, as soon as the dog’s distant bark 
gave intimation that his mistress was out of 
hearing. “I saw her write something in 
pencil.” 

“ Mrs. Campbell, Swanmere Vicarage, 
Huntingdonshire,”’ read Gabrielle. “I am 
sure I never heard of Swanmere, so it is just 
as well she put the county.” 

“Come, this is an adventure ; something 
will come of it. But there! you never gave 
our address! How is she to find you out?” 

“T thought of it,” said Gabrielle, “ but 
then I thought, too, that mamma would not 
like it. Oh dear, it does seem a pity !” 

Richard was silent; Gabrielle’s interests 
were so near his heart that he felt very 
troubled. 

“ At any rate,” he said presently, “ you 
know where to find Aer ; and if ever things 
look a little bit clearer, why, you can write to 
her, you know, if papa does not mind.” 

“Yes, if,” said his sister, but there she 
stopped. 

“ Oh, it will be all right, Gaby, never fear,” 
said Leonard. “ But where are all the paints 
vanished ? that little brute made havoc with 
them.” 

Scrambling about with his fingers he found 
them all at last, then Jack was set free, Rosa 
mounted, and the party set off homewards, 
Leonard very full of talk, Richard answering 
him now and then, Gabrielle with a vague 
feeling of hope in her heart which would 
rise, spite of the uncomfortable conviction 
that to any help in the way of her aspirations 
her parents would very strongly object. 

They were nearly at home when she 
suddenly exclaimed, “I quite forgot till this 
minute that the others said they would come 
and meet us. But I cannot have missed them. 
I never stirred from that tree all the time 
till you came,‘and even then I think I must 
have seen them ; but how stupid of me!” 

They came out of the forest as she said 
this, just in time to see a gentleman leave 
Mr. Bray’s and mount a horse which a boy 
was holding at the gate. Grace was standing 
in the doorway, and as the rambling party 
came up they noticed that she looked rather 
excited. 

“Hollo!” said Leonard, without any 
ceremony, “ who is your visitor ? ” 

“ 7 have had no visitor,” answered Agnes. 
Grace was rearranging some flowers on the 
tea-table, and appeared to take no notice. 

“‘ But some one has been,” said Gabrielle, 
—‘a gentleman; we saw him set off on horse- 


‘aa a minute ago; he went up the hill.” 





Grace looked at Agnes, and went out of 
the room. 

“Tt was a visitor for Grace, not for me,” 
said she as the door closed. 

** But who was it?” 

‘A Mr. Sutton, of Pendlebury ; Grace has 
known him some time, she says.” 

“And he has come courting, has he?” 
said Leonard. 
likely to run smooth or the reverse ?” 


“IT can’t say about that ; it seems plain | 
He went to see papa | 
first, and he sent him here to Grace. He | 


enough at present. 


seems very much in love with her, there 
is no doubt.” 

“‘ And is she with him?” asked Richard. 

“I cannot say: probably she is.” 

“‘ What’s his profession? ” said Leonard, 

“ He is a lawyer ; well off, I think. I have 
heard Grace talk of him before, but I was 
not aware that he was sweet upon her till 
to-day.” 

“ And are they engaged?” asked Gabrielle. 

“Yes. He came about two, soon after 
you left, Richard. We were just thinking of 
going to the forest, but when I saw how it 
was, Ruth and I betook ourselves to the 
field at the back, and only came in again 
about a quarter of an hour before he left.” 

“Is he good-looking ?” 

“‘ Well, yes, Ella, rather: a ‘very sensible 
face. I could tell he was a North country- 
man by his talk. 

“ What is his name?” 

“John.” 

“Oh! fancy having a_ brother-in-law! 
How do you like it, Ruth ?” 

“T have not tried it yet.” 


Here Grace reappeared. Gabrielle flew 


‘Well, and is the course | 


I thought him very nice.” | 


up to her, and throwing her arms round her | 


neck, said warmly, “I hope you will be very 
happy, Grace dear!” 

“Oh, it has not come to that yet,” 
said her sister, just slightly pushing Gabrielle 
from her. 

“ But you are engaged, are you not ?” 


“ Certainly ; but then such things are | 


proverbially uncertain: ‘many a slip, you 
know—’ Come, tea is ready, I think.— 
Rosa, bring your chair.” 

Gabrielle was rather taken aback. 


“T need not ask if you have spent a | 


pleasant afternoon,” said Leonard presently. 
“ We have our little adventure to relate as 
well.” 

“Oh, have you?” with an air as if any- 
thing that might have happened to them 
would be beyond the reach of attraction for 
her. 
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“Yes. A second edition of Cimabue and 
Giotto.” 

“ What do you mean?” asked Agnes. 

“The circumstances were to a certain 
extent similar,” said Leonard—“ at least, we 
are told he was minding his flock, and so 
was she—or rather, ought to have been, 
(the said flock consisting of the donkey and 
Rosa,)—but, like the celebrated youth of old, 
she was sketching, when suddenly there 


| appeared on the scene a handsome little 
| barking, shaggy door-mat of a dog, whose 
| Owner sat down by Gabrielle, and asked to 


look at the sketch she was doing.” 

He had tried to enlist Grace’s attention, 
and saw his success, for she suddenly ex- 
claimed, “ Gabrielle ! Gabrielle ! when will 
you learn propriety? Fancy allowing a 
strange man to take such a liberty. Oh 
dear ! I cannot trust you alone.—Boys, why 


_ did you allow it?” 


“We could not well prevent it,” said 
Richard, “the stranger was engrossed with 
Gabrielle’s sketch-book, and was remarkably 
civil.” 

“A gentleman ?” asked Grace. 

“ Well, no, not exactly.” 

Grace looked very angry ; and Ruth said, 
“ Why, I should have known better, Gabrielle, 
and I am younger than you.” 

“ But it wasn’t—” began Gabrielle. 

“Wasn’t your own fault! No, I dare say 
not. I really am astonished at you, Ga- 
brielle, for not knowing better. 
would mamma say?” 


“Ah! what indeed?” said Leonard. 


| ‘But you spoil my story, Grace; pray let 


me go on. The distinguished stranger 
admired Ella’s sketches, said she had remark- 
able talent for drawing, and wished to 
introduce her to an R.A., and before leaving 
gave an address for Gabrielle to write to if 
she liked.” 

“ His address?” 

“The R.A.’s, do you mean, Grace ?” 

“No, this man’s.” 

“ What man?” 

‘* Why, the man who admired the sketches.” 


“ My dear Grace, one can make excuses, | 


under the circumstances, for any little mis- 
interpretation on your part; but I never 
said a man had been talking to Gabrielle.” 

* But you said it was no gentleman.” 

“ Decidedly I did.—Come, Ella, show 
your card.” 

Gabrielle produced it, and Leonard had 
the questionable gratification of seeing Grace 
look rather small as she read what was 
on it. 
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“Why did you not tell me at once it was 
alady ?” she said. 
** Well, in the first place you gave me no 


opportunity; and in the second, I must 


plead guilty to some thirst for revenge at your 
supposition that Ella was not to be trusted. 
I assure you she is as steady as a church.” 

‘©T hope you did not give our address, 
Gabrielle?” 

“ No, I thought mamma would not like 
Ae 

“‘ But do tell me all about it,” said Agnes. 
“Was she nice ? ” 

“Very.” 

“ And so was the dog!” said Rosa. “I 
liked him best: we ran races, and it was such 
fun.” 

“ And did she really wish to introduce you 
to an R.A. ?” 

“Really and truly, Agnes—her brother-in- 
law; and if ever I want any help, and I 
may write to her, I shall. She was very 
kind.” 

Grace did not quite approve of the 
rencontre, but she made no further remark, 
and was unusually silent for the rest of the 
evening. 

‘‘ Do you think Grace is really as much in 
love as she ought to be?”’ asked Gabrielle, 
as she and Agnes were in their room later. 

“T don’t know. Of course it is not 
necessary to show all one feels.” 

“ Ofcourse not; but then 

“Well, what then?” 

“T think you would be different, Agnes, 
and I am quite sure I should.” 


_s 


” 





“Very likely; but then we are cast in | 
Grace is the strong- | 


quite another mould. © 
minded one of the family.” 


“Ts it strong-minded to be indifferent | 


about such things ? ” 

“That I cannot say, but J should rather 
think not.” 

“TI never saw any one in love before ; 
though I have often read about it: I must 
study Grace. After all, I am not at all sure 

that we want a brother-in-law.” 

“Oh, he is nice enough, or papa would 
not have sanctioned it; and then Grace is not 
like other girls. At any rate, he is devoted 
to her.” 

Gabrielle thought she must be contented 
| with that, but did not succeed, and was still 
pondering over the subject when she fell 
| asleep. a 

| Lovers and Royal Academicians made a 
| strange jumble in her dreams, and were her 


| first clear ideas the next morning. A heavy 


‘shower had fallen in the night, and as she 
} 
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opened the window a delicious perfume of| pronounced it a first-rate morning for fishing, 


clematis stole into the room. 


intending to go to the lumber-room, but as | 
she had never been there before so early, she | 
scarcely knew how to evade Agnes’s| 
inquiry. She moved about very quietly, 


but Agnes looked up as she opened the) 
‘letters written : perhaps I can go after dinner. 


door. 

“Don’t go out this morning, Ella,” she 
said, “I heard it raining in the night.” 

** No, I won't go out.” 

“Shan’t you be in Maria’s way if you go 
down-stairs so early ?” 
“JT don’t think so. 
in time to dress Rosa.” 


I'll come back again | 


It was only five o’clock, and she would | 
so she Imagine why we were sent to such a hole. 


have two clear hours for drawing, 
went cautiously through the two kitchens | 
and up the steep stairs into the garret and | 
her favourite nook by the window. Drawing | 


is an employment rather favourable to mus- , 
ing, and her mind was a good deal occupied | 


with Grace’s affairs and with her own, greater 
part of the time. 
in her first experience of anything like love, 
but then she remembered that she had not 
watched it from the beginning, and that the 
second volume of life’s romance is seldom 
as interesting as the first. Her thoughts 
strayed away to Mrs. Campbell, and the hope 
she had held out to her. “I must not be 


elated,” she thought, “though it was very | 


nice what she said. I must remember dear 
cousin Margaret’s words, ‘When you can 
be ¢rusted.’ 


always be nice to look back upon; but when 
I get home there will be all the old worries | 
again: but I will not anticipate. I never| 
dreamed of having all this pleasure: I must 
try and wait. 

Then her work became all-absorbing, and 
she nearly forgot her promise to Agnes about 


Rosa. She was in time, however, and Agnes | 
| had no idea that she had not been in the | 


parlour all the time. 

Mrs. Bray had had a large swing put up in 
the wood-shed, and Rosa found this a charming 
amusement on rainy days, and would sit and 
swing for hours. Tom and Arthur amused 
themselves with the endless wood-chopping, 


which seemed to them the most delightful | that——-’ 


employment that could have been invented. 


Gabrielle was rather at a loss what to do| without giving them a chance. 


with herself this morning, for Richard was | 
writing in his room; 


and Grace were there too. Leonard had 


It was too, 
damp for out of doors, so she dressed herself | 


She was disappointed | 


I wonder if I ever shall be? I. 
am having a fine time of it here, and it will | 


and in the parlour | 
Ruth was grumbling at the weather; Agnes | 


and was gone to the punt. 
“What’s the matter, Ella?” asked Agnes 
| presently, “can’t you find something to do?” 
“Don’t you think we could go for a walk, 
Agnes? It is quite cool after the rain, and 


'the road is not so very wet.” 


“I am afraid not, Ella; I must get some 


Can’t you draw?” 

Gabrielle was turning it over in her mind 
when Ruth said,— 

“What a nuisance the rain was to come 
just when we did not want it !” 

‘I suppose you would not care to walk, 

uth ?” 

“ Not I! there’s nothing to see. I can’t 
It’s all very well on fine days, when we can 
sit and work out of doors, but when we have 
to keep in it’s horrid! about half a dozen 
people passing in the course of the day !” 

“T can’t think how you can call it a hole, 
Ruth ; / think it is charming.” 

“Very likely ; but that is nothing to the 
purpose. I wish we had gone to the sea-side : 
Laura and Minnie Saunders are at Wey- 
mouth, and they say it is delightful ; not in 
the least slow, even when it rains.” 

“T would not quote ‘hem, Ruth, if I were 
you.” 

** Why not, Agnes?” 

“ Because they are not particularly good 
judges. And please don’t be miserable; a 
day indoors is very useful and pleasant now 
and then.” 

“‘Miss Gabrielle,” said Mrs. Bray at the 
door, “may I speak to you a minute ?” 

Gabrielle went into the passage. 

“My husband is going to Chigwell this 
morning in the gig; there’s a seat to spare, 
and he thought, may be, as it’s rather wet 
under foot, you might like a ride. He’s 
going to a farm just the other side of Chig- 
well; he won’t have to wait long, and if 
you're late for dinner, I'll keep some for 
rou.” 

“Oh! thank you, how kind you are! But 
perhaps one of my sisters would like to go.” 

“ And wouldn’t you like it, Miss Gabrielle?” 

“Oh yes, it would be delightful. I was 
only thinking what a treat it would be, and 
“ And that it would be selfish to take it 
Quite right, 
| miss; do as you please.” 

“Would any one like a ride in the gig to 
Chigwell?” asked Gabrielle. “ Mr. Bray is 
| going, and he has a seat to spare.” 
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“Do shut the door, Gabrielle! What do 
you want ?” said Grace. 

Gabrielle repeated what she had said. 

“Not I,” said Ruth. “Fancy going about 
in an old ramshdackly affair like that, and 
with no one but a rough farmer to drive! 
No, thank you, Gabrielle; I decline the 
honour.” 

“* Agnes, wouldn’t you like to go?”’ 

“ Look at my letters! No, Ella dear, get 
| your things on ; it will do you ever so much 
good. Don’t keep Mr. Bray waiting.” 

Gabrielle needed no further persuasion, 
and the old farmer was delighted and proud 
to have her fora companion. He had taken 
a great fancy to her, and as they drove along 
through the fresh cool air, over roads 
pleasantly free from dust, he pointed out all 








| 
| 
| the objects of interest he could think of, and 


answered her numerous questions with the 
utmost readiness. They stopped just long 
enough at the farmhouse, for which they were 
bound, for Mr. Bray to transact his business, 
and for Gabrielle to have a nice little lunch, 
which the farmer’s wife pressed upon her, and 


|| for which her drive had given her an excellent 


|| appetite. 








They were back again in time for 
dinner, Gabrielle having spent her morning 
most delightfully. 

““T want you, Ella,” said Richard after- 
wards. That was enough for her ; she knew 
it meant the garret, and drawing, and Shak- 
speare; what more could she want? So 
leaving Agnes to take Rosa for a ride on the 
donkey, she went to her snug retreat with a 
mind at rest. 


CHAPTER X.—MOONING. 


“WHEN are we going to Waltham Abbey ?” 
asked Agnes at breakfast one day when the 
party had been nearly three weeks at Ching- 
ford. 

“It is a long way, is it not?” asked 
Grace. 

“Four miles or so,” said Leonard, “and 
that is a trifle.” 

“ Rosa could not walk.” 

“No, but we could take the donkey,” said 
Gabrielle, “ I do so want to go.” 

“ What is there particularly interesting in 
the place? I am sure I am not aware that 
it is of any note.” 

“ Oh, don’t you know, Grace, that Harold 
was buried in the abbey? The stone over 
his grave used to be there, with the inscrip- 
tion his mother had put on it,—‘ Harold 
Infelix. Don’t you remember?” 


“T was not aware that Harold ever was 
buried.” 

“Nonsense, Leonard !” 

“Well, I only know this, one is. always 
seeing pictures on the finding of Harold. It 
is really satisfactory to know that he was 
‘lost to sight’ at last. There’s a hint for 
you, Gabrielle, when you exhibit at the 
Academy; don’t paint the ‘ Finding of 
Harold.’” 

Gabrielle laughed. 

‘I wish you would not put such things 
into her head,” said Grace. 

“ What things ?” 

“ Why, ideas about the Academy, and such 
idle notions. It is not likely she will ever 
exhibit.” 

‘But J think it is very likely ; and besides, 
I don’t put the ideas irto ber head, they have 
been there some time; and the R.A.’s sister- 
in-law has not helped to quench them.” 

“Well, about Waltham Abbey,” said 
Agnes, seeing a cloud on Grace’s brow. 

“I see no reason why we should not all 
go,” said Richard; “ take the donkey, and 
any one who is tired can ride in turn: it is 
not such a very long way. Suppose we go 
to-day ?” 

“IT don’t mind,” said Grace. 

“T am longing to see the ruin there 

“ You will be disappointed, Ella.” 

“ Not at all: I know what to expect from 
that book of antiquities at home ; besides, you 
know I have never seen a ruin in my life. 
And I want to see the interior of the church. 

I think the arches are Norman.” 

“You would delight in Winchester 
Cathedral,” said Agnes. 

“I? Oh, I should love to see all the 
cathedrals. I have only seen St. Paul’s, and 
that I don’t care for, except at a distance: I 
like the Gothic style, or Norman, or anything 
better than the Italian—at least for an Eng- 
lish church,—it would be another thing in 
Italy. But I don’t suppose if I went over 
England I should find anything more beauti- 
ful than Westminster Abbey. Take me there 
again, Richard, before you go to Cambridge, 
there’s a dear old boy.” 

Richard agreed. 

“For my part I hate a cathedral town,” | 
said Grace ; “they are so horribly sleepy,. 
and the shops are not of the best order 
generally. I prefer good shops to cathedrals 
any day.” 

“That is Gothic enough for you, Ella,” , 
said Leonard; at which there was a laugh, 
and Ruth said,— 

“I can’t see how Gabrielle finds time to 
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learn so much that can be of no use to her, 
with all there is to do at home. She must 
neglect something, I am sure.” 

“Where there’s a will there’s a way,” 
quoted Richard. 

“ But J never spent so much time over 
books.” 

“Very likely. Your tastes are not so 
intellectual as Gabrielle’s ; but that does not 


| prove her wrong. For my part, I think she 
| 1s quite right to learn all she can.” 


“*T shall take my florin,” said Arthur ; 
“there’s the jolliest toy-shop in a little sort 
of passage leading into the churchyard. I 


_ saw a fiddle there the day I went with Mr. 


Bray, and it was only eighteenpence, bow 


| and all.” 


“A fiddle would not be much good with- 
out a bow,” said Ruth. 
“There were some splendid marbles,” said 


| Tom, ‘ever so much better than those we 


get at home. When shall we go, Grace?” 
“ As soon as you like ; I don’t mind.” 
The party set off soon after nine. It was 
a warm morning, but they did not hurry, and 
the walk under the trees at Sewardstone was 
cool and shady. Farther on the high road 


| was more exposed, and by the time they had 


reached the town all were more or less 
inclined to rest. So they turned into a 
meadow by the road-side, and sat down for 


| a few minutes. 


The old-fashioned town was before them, 


| and the ruined archway, which was “ nothing 
| great,” as Richard had said; but it looked 
| grey and reverend as it stood there alone 


gy 


| by the mill-stream. And ¢¢ proved to have 


attractions too ; for as they crossed the bridge 
Leonard called out, “ What’s that flower 
there by the side? Come, I must fish it 
out.” 

Gabrielle lingered to watch the process. 

“It’s the water-arrowhead ; only think! 
I have hunted for it often, and never found 
it before.” 

“Ts it? it is very pretty. How shall you 
take it home, Leonard ?”’ 

“ Oh, in my tin box—here. How glad I 
am I brought down my botany books with 
me! there’s a much better flora here than I 
thought. Hollo! where are the others? 
Come along, Ella.” 

The little boys and Rosa had made direct 
for the toy-shop, and Gabrielle and Richard 
left them there with Ruth and Grace, while 
Agnes went with Gabrielle and her two eldest 
brothers to look over the church. 

Though so little remained of the original 
building, yet that little impressed Gabrielle 





very much, and the fine old Norman arches 


were the first she had ever seen in reality, | 


though long studying of the plates in books 
at home had familiarized her with their form 
and style. They strolled tound by the ruins 
afterwards, and she was delighted with the 
snap-dragon growing in the crevices, and the 
moss and lichens and ivy-leaved toadflax which 
gave a warmth to the grey stone. 
it was necessary to sketch what she could, 


so she opened her book and began, Richard | 
promising to bring her some other day to | 


finish it. 


On the way home Arthur, anxious to draw | 


music from his newly acquired instrument, 
rent the air with lugubrious sounds, which 
would most assuredly have startled a less 


phlegmatic nature than Jack’s; he, donkey | 


though he was, knew he was homeward 
bound, and as the way was mostly downhill, 


the travellers returned rather more quickly | 


than they had gone, and, wonderful to relate, 
the fiddle arrived whole at the farmhouse. 

The visit was drawing to a close now, 
much to Gabrielle’s regret, and that of the 
boys and Rosa. The others cared less for 
the country, and began to look forward to 
going home; but there was still a week 
remaining, and all possible enjoyment was to 
be crowded into it. 


“ Miss Gabrielle dear,” said Mrs. Bray’s | 


voice at ithe door of the garret, when Ga- 
brielle was there alone one day bending over 


Of course | 


her drawing-board, and not wishing to be 


disturbed. 

“ Does any one want me, Mrs. Bray ?” 

“Tt’s your papa, miss ; I heard him asking 
for you, and I was afraid they would 
begin to look, so I thought I’d come first.” 

The board was quickly covered, and 
Gabrielle came out. “I think you are a very 
kind friend to me,” she said, kissing the good 
old woman, who now led the way down the 
steep stairs into the old kitchen. “ Is mamma 
there too?” 

“No, miss, only your papa; he’s in the 
parlour. Never mind the door, dear, I’ll shut 
it; you run on.” 

In another minute she was in the parlour, 
her arms round her father’s neck, and _ his 
loving kiss on her forehead. “My dear 
child !” he said. 

They were all his dear children, but she 
was specially near his heart, and there was an 
added tenderness in his tone when he spoke 
to her which Grace did not like ; nor did she 
think there was any necessity for him to 
keep his arm round her as she stood by his 
side. 
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| pleased, though he said nothing 
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“ Mamma could not come,” he said, “ and 
I should not have been able if old Mr. 
Waller at Lea Bridge had not been taken 
ill.” 

“ Delightful old man ! 
not very bad ?” 

“ Oh dear no.” 

“T am so glad you could come, papa : 
and you will go into the forest with us, 
won’t you—as far as the Hunting Lodge, at 
least ?” 

“T can stay an hour, Ella, and that is 
all. Well, suppose we go. Come, girls and 
boys.” 

Gabrielle thought of Mr. Sutton, and 
imagined that Grace would like to be with 
her father alone, so she went on first; but 
her sister showed no desire to monopolise 
him, and Gabrielle soon fell into her 
favourite place by his side, not talking very 
much, but very happy indeed. Of course 
Leonard related what he termed “the R.A. 
episode,” and Mr. Vaughan did not look dis- 
about 
making use of the address, and Gabrielle 
was not sorry that the subject was soon 
dropped, for it was one she did not care to 
discuss in the presence of Grace; and besides, 
she was too happy just now to wish for the 
check which she felt sure would come if the 
topic were prolonged. Left alone with 
her father a few minutes, she began at once,— 

“Do you like Mr. Sutton, papa ?” 

** Like him ? why not?” 

“ Oh, I know nothing against him, only I 
was out when he came, and I have no very 
clear idea what he is like : what does mamma 
think ?” 

‘She likes him. He is devoted to Grace, 
and seems in every way what we could 
desire. Is Grace very much in love, do you 
think, Ella?” 

“ Well, to tell the truth, I don’t think she 
is ; at least, if she is, she does not show it: 
but she always does take things coolly, you 
know, papa.” 


But I hope he is 


“Yes. You have been happy here, Ella? ” 


as if some doubt of Grace made him ask the 
question. 


“Oh, so happy! so very happy! Ishall 


be glad enough to come home and be with | 


you and mamma again—very glad; but it has 
been so very delightful—quite a new life : I| 
have seen so much.” 

“ You are looking wonderfully better.” 

“So Mrs. Bray says. She is such a dear | 
old woman, andjso kind to me. But) 
every one has been kind, and there are such | 
lovely flowers. Then the donkey is great | 


| fun,—I have ridden him sometimes, to Ruth’s 

great horror; but I enjoyed it, and once [ 
had a ride on Mr. Bray’s pony. Richard 
| was with me; we only went as far as the old 
church and back, but I was so stiff the next 
day. And I have learnt how to make butter ; 
_Mrs. Bray taught me. And I have been 
sketching out of doors, but I don’t want to 
show you my book till I come home. I never 
spent such a holiday before.” 

“That is right. I am thinking of a holiday 
by and by.” 
| “Qh, are you ? how will you manage it ?” 

“Mr. Richardson has a nephew who is 
looking out for a practice; he is coming to 
stay with him for a little while, and I think 
he will be able to take my patients off my 
hands; then mamma and I can take our 
turn.” 

“That will do you good. 
could have been here with us.” 

“ You will be tiring papa to death with so 
much chatter,” said Grace, who now rejoined 
them. 

“Far from that! 
very interesting 
others?” 

“Oh, just behind. Resa cannot be per- 
suaded that it would not be wise to follow 
Queen Elizabeth’s example. She has an 
ardent longing to ride Jack up the staircase. 
I would advise you to go to her, Gabrielle ; 
she minds you sooner than anybody else ; she 
is terribly spoilt.” 

Gabrielle found her darling in tears. Grace 
‘had tried to scold her into reason, but not 
succeeding, Agnes had taken her in hand 
with very little better success. But Ga- 
brielle no sooner came up to her than the 
little flushed, tear-stained face was hidden on 
her neck, and a few quiet words convinced 
her that Jack was best on level ground. The 
others left the two together, and presently 
Rosa checked her sobs, and said, “ You 
won’t tell papa, Ella, will you?” 

** No, my darling.” 

“ Grace was so cross. 

Grace!” 
| “Hush, dear, hush! we must mind what 
| she says, she is very wise.” 
“T don’t like wise people. I won’t be 
‘wise when I grow up. She said I was 
naughty, and she never told me it would tire 
Jack ; I wouldn’t tire him for the world, poor 
boy !” 

* Shall we go and find him a thistle? I 
know where there is one.” 

With her thoughts diverted, Rosa soon 
cheered up, and in the search for a dainty 


I wish you 


Ella and I have had a 
talk. Where are the 


I don’t like 
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bit on which to regale the donkey her anger 
at Grace subsided. 

“Can’t you really stay longer, papa?” 
said Gabrielle, as the gig was brought round 
to the door on their return. 

“No, Ella, I really cannot; but this is 
better than nothing ; I shall have a flourish- 
ing account to give to mamma, and we shall 
see you at home again on Tuesday. I can 
assure you the house is painfully silent 
now. Good-bye, all of you. What, little 
boys, do you want a ride? Well, jump in; 
T’ll take you as far as the old church.” 

It had been so pleasant to Gabrielle to be 
with her father again that she missed him 
as much as if the hour had been a day. 
But she consoled herself with thinking that 
she should soon see more of him, and went on 
with her amusements. These were various, 
for the pony was now generally at liberty, 
and Mr. Bray lent Richard a steady old 
horse, so the two took some pleasant rides 
in the last week, and enjoyed them greatly. 
Agnes did not care for riding, and Grace and 
Ruth did not approve of the pony’s shaggy 
coat, nor of the long skirt and jacket which 


|| did duty as a habit, therefore Gabrielle and 
| her brother had it all their own way. Many 








a pretty nook beyond walking distance they 
were now able to see, and more than one 
visit to Waltham Abbey was accomplished. 
Grace seemed to have a great influx of letters 
all at once, which kept her busy ; but Gabrielle, 
who had always imagined love to be a great 
softener of the heart, did not find her sister 
any the less sharp-tempered in consequence. 
She wondered very ‘much what the letters to 
Mr. Sutton—which she sometimes posted— 
contained, for sentiment did not seem at all 
in her sister’s line. 

It was their last day at Chingford. Pack- 
ing occupied great part of the morning ; after 
dinner Richard disappeared, Leonard went 
with his sisters and the little boys for a 
farewell walk in the forest, in the course of 
which Jack (always made much of) had so 
many sugared words bestowed upon him 
that he pricked up his ears and occasionally 
exchanged his monotonous walk for a trot, 
much to Rosa’s delight. She was full of 
regret that she could not take him home 
with her, and Gabrielle had enough to do to 
persuade her into the belief that he was best 
at the farm. It was a beautiful afternoon, 


warm and very quiet; scarcely a sound 
broke the stillness as they strolled through 
the wood paths, and listened to the birds 
singing overhead. 

“When shall we come here again, I won- 





der?” said Agnes, as they turned homewards. 


1} 
| 


“You will never forget Chingford, Grace, | 


shall you ?” 


“I don’t expect I shall; I have rather a 


good mefhory.”’ 
“ But I meant more than that.” 


“No doubt you did! Well, there is some- | 
thing in it, I dare say, but I never was | 


sentimental, and it is too late to begin now. 
I wonder what took Richard to Waltham 


Abbey this afternoon? he has had time | 
enough to go there without putting it off | 


till the last day.” 


In the evening, as they were in the parlour, 


Richard suddenly opened the door. 

** Where’s Ella?” 

“T don’t know. She is not often indoors: 
I’ll go and see.” 

“No, thank you, Agnes, it doesn’t matter ; 
I shall find her, I dare say.” 

“IT wonder where she takes herself to?” 
said Ruth; “she is always mooning about 
somewhere.” 

“‘ Well, never mind, Richard will find her.” 


It was nine o’clock when the two came in | 


together ; the candles were lighted, and sup- 
per was on the table. Richard carried two 
great parcels, and Gabrielle, who followed 
him, looked somewhat excited. 


“T have something to show you,” he said. 


“Where did you get it?” 

“T brought it from Waltham Abbey this 
evening. Come, boys, clear a space on the 
table.” 

They crowded round him as he untied a 
string and loosened some paper coverings, 
from out of which he took a picture in a 
simple oval frame of gilt, which he held up 
in a gooc light. 

“Tt’s Rosie!” exclaimed Arthur. 

‘Oh, how pretty she looks!” said Agnes. 


“It is wonderfully good,” said Grace ; “who | 


did it ?” 

“ An artist I know.” 

“ Living here ?” 

“At present: not always.—Ella, look at 
your pet.” 

It was a faithful likeness well drawn in 
crayons ; the beautiful soft eyes and bewitch- 
ing dimples on the smiling little face were ex- 
ceedingly lifelike, and a certain saucy turn of 
the head, displaying the flow of the long thick 
curls, would alone have been recognised as 
Rosa’s, even if the features had been less 
accurately represented. 

“You say nothing, Gabrielle,” remarked 
Ruth ; “don’t you like it?” 

“T like the original better.” 

“That is jealousy! You can’t take a 
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likeness yourself, so you pretend it is not 
good.” 

** Not so fast, Ruth! Ella did not pretend 
anything. I suppose our little living Rosa 
is better than a picture any day, no matter 
who did it.” 

“* But who did do it ?” said Arthur. 

“T told you,” said Richard,—“ an artist I 
know.” 

“ But what is his name?” 

“ Ask Ella; she knows as well as I do.” 

*T hope it is nobody else you have picked 
up in the forest, Gabrielle. Artists are 
always about in the summer, and there is no 
knowing.” 

“ No knowing what ?” asked Gabrielle. 

‘“* Why, who and what they are.” 

“ Don’t be distressed, Grace,” said Richard, 
“there is nothing to object to in this artist ; 
we have had a good many talks in the forest 
together, and I am quite satisfied.” 

“Was Gabrielle with you?” 

* Ves.” 

“T don’t like it,” said Grace ; “ what with 
that Mrs. Campbell, and now a wandering 
artist, I think the sooner we are at home the 
better.” 

“But the picture is. lovely,” said Agnes ; 
What a good 
child she must have been to sit so well !” 

“Well, the fact is this; she never really 
sat. The artist often saw her and admired 


| her, and drew from memory afterwards.” 


“ How very clever he must be!” said Ruth, 


| with genuine admiration. 


“ Well, it is really a good likeness,” owned 


| Grace, “but you said it came from Waltham 
Abbey this evening: is the artist (whoever 


he is) living there ?” 
“No.” 
“ Then this is his present to Gabrielle ?” 
‘It is Gabrielle’s undoubtedly.” 
“T believe Ella did it herself,” said Agnes, 


| quietly. 


“ Nonsense! it is not likely.” 

“ But I am quite certain of it,” said Leon- 
ard, speaking now for the first time. “ What 
duffers we all were! Of course she did it! 
Hurrah for Gabrielle Vaughan, the dis- 
tinguished portrait painter! Give me a 
kiss, old girl !” 

In the midst of a most unusual demonstra- 
tion from Leonard, Richard by a look and a 
nod confirmed the truth of what his brother 
had asserted, and a sudden silence fell on 
the party. Gabrielle was too bewildered to 
speak, and held Leonard's hand in a tight 
grasp; Agnes was (very foolishly, so Grace 
thought) brushing away a few tears; Ruth 
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was aghast at the unexpected contradiction 
of her statement about Gabrielle’s jealousy ; 
and Grace was struggling to overcome an 
unamiable feeling in her heart, which made 
it painful for her to witness her younger 
sister’s success, and the little boys were 
staring at the others. But the silence did 
not last long: Gabrielle broke it. 

“Now I am sure you have looked long 
enough, for you will be able to see it every 
day at home. It is for mamma, so now 
put it by, Richard: I aim so glad you think 
it like her.” 

“Tt certainly is a very good likeness,” said 
Grace. “I congratulate you, Gabrielle. I 
think after this you ought to be allowed to 
go on. You might make ever so much 
money by it.” 

“ How pleased mamma will be!” said 
Agnes. “And what is the other, Ella? Richard 
brought in two, I am sure.” 

* You shall see that presently.” 

“When did you find time to do it?” 

“Ah! when ?” said Richard. “ When you 
were in bed, Ruth, asleep ; and on rainy days. 
She has economised time, and made the most 
of odd minutes.” 

“T was not aware before that it was con- 
sidered wrong to sleep,” said Ruth, whose 
temper was considerably affected. “I have 
always been up at halfpast six, and I could 
have got up earlier; I often do at school.” 

“No one said you were wrong: I only 
answered your question.” 

“ But where?” said Agnes. “I cannot ima- 
gine. You have never drawn in this room, 
nor in the bedroom, that I am aware of.” 

“T will show you my studio to-morrow; it 
is that long garret over our bedroom and the 
bakehouse: you know there is a gable end, 
with a window looking over the river.” 

“ But how did you find it out ?” 

“Mrs. Bray told me, and I have had to 
manceuvre greatly to get to it sometimes, for 
I thought you would suspect something.” 

“ How do you get to it?” asked Grace. 

“There are two ways; one through Mrs. 
Bray’s bedroom, and one through the back 








kitchen: I have chosen whichever suited me 
best.” 

“You have been very sly about it, Ella, I 
must say that.” 

“Nonsense, Leonard! You are a fine 
person to talk! Sitting out in that old punt 
with ‘Mrs. Gamp’ when it rained, how were 
you likely to know where I was or what I 
was doing? Come! you never suspected 
anything, nor had any reason to do so. I 
might have been doing a variety of mischief, 
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| Gabrielle dear. 


and you would not have been the wiser. I 
have often looked at you from the garret 
window when you were cultivating patience 
on the river.” 

“ Unfortunately, I have had very little to 
show for it; those horrid fish have a spite 
against me, I believe.” 

“Where did you get the frame?” asked 
Agnes. 

“ At})Waltham Abbey: Richard and I went 
to a gilder’s there, and afterwards he took the 
pictures to be framed, and he brought them 
home this evening.” 

“‘ Where are the others ?” 

“I have given one to Mrs. Bray. Ah!) 
here she is ; did you think we were making | 
a dreadful uproar, Mrs. Bray ?” 

“No indeed, Miss Gabrielle ; but I’ve 
come to say, Thank you for the picture: I 
found it on the table, and thought it was a 
mistake at first. Indeed, I don’t know how 
to thank you, miss.” | 

She held out a sketch in water colours of | 
the old church, with the tombstone so dear | 








| to the mother’s heart, easy to be distinguished 

| from the rest,—to her, at least, and only| 
| Richard and Gabrielle besides knew of it. | 
| It had been taken at sunset, and the effect | 


of the dark old church against the rose-tinted | 
sky was very good. 

“‘T shall hang it up in the front kitchen,” | 
said Mrs. Bray, “ where I can always see it; | 
and never fear that I shall forget you, Miss | 
Not that I should without 
this, but this will make it sure anyhow.” 

“ Have you seen that?” asked Leonard, 
pointing to the picture on the secretary. 

“Well, to be sure, if it isn’t little Miss 
Rosa! pretty dear! And is that what you 
have been doing up in the garret, miss ?” 

= ¥e." 





some purpose.” 


“Tt does you credit, that I will say ; and 
the dimples! it’s very natural. May the 
master see it?” 

“Oh yes! 
sently.” 


I will bring it to him pre- 


“ Ah! there he is, coming in to his supper. | 


You must excuse my intruding at an un- 
seasonable time, but I was in a hurry to say, 
Thank you.” 

When supper was over, and Maria had 





cleared away, Tom and Arthur were sent off | 


to bed, and then Richard took up the other 
parcel, and said, “ May I, Ella?” 
Gabrielle said “ Yes ;” and the eager ex- 


pressions of wonder were suddenly checked | 
as cousin Margaret’s peaceful face, with the | 
chastened look upon it, and the grave, sweet | 
eyes, smiled upon them. Every one was very | 


quiet, for it brought her back vividly to them | 
all, and they felt how solemn it was that she | 


herself was beyond their reach. 
“ You have been so lively here, Gabrielle,” 








said Grace at last, “ that I thought you had || 


forgotten her ; but I see my mistake.” 
“ Forgotten her! Oh, I could never do 


that: she has been with me daily all the | 


time.” 


There was a little quaver in her voice, || 
which Agnes was quick to notice, ardshe | 


said, “Is this for papa, Ella?” 

* Ves.” 

“ How delighted he will be! I think it is 
wonderfully like: it must have been a trial to 
do it.” 

“No, I have been very happy over it.” 

“Well,” said Grace, in whose heart a 
lingering feeling of justice was struggling for 
the mastery, “ Ruth and I have now and then 
accused you of mooning about, but I must 
own in this instance you have ‘mooned’ to 
And she gave her a kiss. 








LIVING 


Bear him, ye waves, to the isles that he left, | 
Cleaving a path such as eagles have cleft ! 
Soaring undazzled to glories sublime, _ 
Leading the march of the monarchs of time. 


Bear him, ye waves, to the isles that he left, | 
Cleaving a way that no eagle hath cleft! 

Bringing the cross in his heart o’er the sea, | 
Telling the slave of the truth that makes free. | 


Where will ye lay down the form that en-| 
shrined 
Daring so glorious and valour so kind? 


STONE. 


Where shall be rest for the vigorous hand— 
Hush for a brain that made weariness grand? 


Meeter to rest ’mid the tombs of the kings, 
Ne’er shall be poet that soars as he sings— 
Warrior that stormeth the newly made breach, 
Martyr that suffers, or mind that may teach ! 


Lay him to rest where ye will, he is ours! 
Strew on his hearse of eternity’s flowers ! 
Bear him, O ship, from the deserts he trod ; 
Waft him, O death, to the garden of God. 
ALESSIE BOND. 
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and you would not have been the wiser. I 
have often looked at you from the garret 
window when you were cultivating patience 
on the river.” 

“ Unfortunately, I have had very little to 
show for it; those horrid fish have a spite 
against me, I believe.” 

“Where did you get the frame?” asked | 
Agnes. 

“ At}Waltham Abbey: Richard and I went 
to a gilder’s there, and afterwards he took the 
pictures to be framed, and he brought them 
home this evening.” 

“* Where are the others ?” 

“I have given one to Mrs. Bray. Ah!!| 
here she is ; did you think we were making 
a dreadful uproar, Mrs. Bray ?” 

“No indeed, Miss Gabrielle ; but I’ve 
come to say, Thank you for the picture: I 
found it on the table, and thought it was a 
mistake at first. Indeed, I don’t know how 
to thank you, miss.” 

She held out a sketch in water colours of! 
the old church, with the tombstone so dear 





to the mother’s heart, easy to be distinguished 
from the rest,—to her, at least, and only} 
Richard and Gabrielle besides knew of it. | 
It had been taken at sunset, and the effect | 
of the dark old church against the rose-tinted 
sky was very good. 

“‘T shall hang it up in the front kitchen,” | 
said Mrs. Bray, “ where I can always see it ; | 
and never fear that I shall forget you, Miss | 
Gabrielle dear. Not that I should without 
this, but this will make it sure anyhow.” 

“ Have you seen that?” asked Leonard, 
pointing to the picture on the secretary. 

“Well, to be sure, if it isn’t little Miss 
Rosa! pretty dear! And is that what you 
have been doing up in the garret, miss ?” 

~ eee, 





“Tt does you credit, that I will say ; and 
the dimples! it’s very natural. May the 
master see it?” | 

“Oh yes! 
sently.” 


I will bring it to him pre- |! 





“ Ah! there he is, coming in to his supper. || 


You must excuse my intruding at an un- 
seasonable time, but I was in a hurry to say, | 
Thank you.” | 

When supper was over, and Maria had 
cleared away, Tom and Arthur were sent off | 
to bed, and then Richard took up the other 
parcel, and said, “ May I, Ella?” 

Gabrielle said “ Yes ;” and the eager ex- 
pressions of wonder were suddenly checked 
as cousin Margaret’s peaceful face, with the 
chastened look upon it, and the grave, sweet 
eyes, smiled upon them. Every one was very 
quiet, for it brought her back vividly to them 
all, and they felt how solemn it was that she | 
herself was beyond their reach. 


“ You have been so lively here, Gabrielle,” | 


said Grace at last, “that I thought you had | 
forgotten her ; but I see my mistake.” 

“ Forgotten her! Oh, I could never do 
that: she has been with me daily all the 
time.” 

There was a little quaver in her voice, 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


which Agnes was quick to notice, ardshe || 


said, “Is this for papa, Ella?” 

* Ves.” 

“ How delighted he will be! I think it is | 
wonderfully like: it must have been a trial to 
do it.” 

“No, I have been very happy over it.” 

“Well,” said Grace, in whose heart a 
lingering feeling of justice was struggling for 
the mastery, “ Ruth and I have now and then 
accused you of mooning about, but I must 
own in this instance you have ‘mooned’ to | 
some purpose.”’ And she gave her a kiss. 








LIVING 


BEAR him, ye waves, to the isles that he left, | 
Cleaving a path such as eagles have cleft ! 
Soaring undazzled to glories sublime, 
Leading the march of the monarchs of time. 


Bear him, ye waves, to the isles that he left, 
Cleaving a way that no eagle hath cleft ! 
Bringing the cross in his heart o’er the sea, 
Telling the slave of the truth that makes free. | 


Where will ye lay down the form that en-| 
shrined 
Daring so glorious and valour so kind? 


_Meeter to rest ’mid the tombs of the kings, 
| Ne’er shall be poet that soars as he sings— 
| Warrior that stormeth the newly made breach, 


STONE. 


Where shall be rest for the vigorous hand— 
Hush for a brain that made weariness grand? 


Martyr that suffers, or mind that may teach ! 


Lay him to rest where ye will, he is ours ! 


Strew on his hearse of eternity’s flowers ! 
Bear him, O ship, from the deserts he trod ; | 


Waft him, O death, to the garden of God. 


ALESSIE BOND. 
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Original Patent, 1868 \} Improved Patent, 1873. 








DARLOW & CO.’S. 
PATENT FLEXIBLE 


MAGNETINE. 


For the Cure of Gout, Rheumatism, Spinal, Liver, Kidney, Lung, 





Throat, and Chest Complaints, General Debility, Indigestion, 
Sciatica, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Asthma, and other forms of 
Nervous and Rheumatie Affections. 
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ada thi Darlow's Appliancesstand| . Lung 
es . re-eminently above every other invention : 
. or their magnetic curative properties. Inv igora tors, 
'Accouchement Martow 8 Appliances are Chest 
stam the a val of man n- ; 
Belts. aeanel tee mach me cl ryt Protectors. 
pr as poarenreres to bod — 
, and have most successful in their ap- 
Gentlemen's plication for numerous intricate codiplaines; Throat 
Belts. sere Sepedinedy abies \ wectamed tent. Ppadeltor’, 
Gentlemen's | Darlow’s Appliances are 
Summer Belts. honoured by the ae of ladies and Knee Caps. 
” tlemen in vas nae eee 
been ied to the hi 
Gentlemen’s families in the kingdom, and to Member Necklets and 
eps both H the Legislature, : 
Riding Belts, they have been used with the most grat: | Wristléts, 
fying results. 
c or their t heali . 
powers in almost hey portion of the 
Stomach | Ser nape eget | Floto 
i in some of the most unhealthy stati 
Ap P liances. in Africa pe the East and West Indies. Gloves. 
Leg and Arm | Darlow’s Appliances have| Teething 
, been in use { ral years 1 f 
UA Pp liances. public hospitals and sestec’ institutions, Bands é Pads, 
Descripive, | anlaresupplie ings quaitis fora | iustrated 
Pamphlets benevolent persons, for distribution amongst Price Lists 
Post Free. l the suffering poor. Post Free. 











435, West S 


T 
Three Doors East of the Lowther Arcade. 


DARLOW & CO., 


INVENTORS, PATENTEES, AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
RAND, Lonpon, W.C., 435. 

















*,* For further particulars see following pages, 
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DARLOW & CO.’s FLEXIBLE 














TESTIMONIALS. 


20, Warwick Square, S.W., February 7, 1873. 
S1r,—I know a gentleman, in his eighty-third year, who has suffered from Rheu- 
matism for twelve years. It had lately become so severe and constant that he was scarcely 
ever free from pain. Last summer he tried your Magnetic Appliances. For six weeks 
they had no effect whatever. In another fortnight the pain abated, and shortly afterwards 
ceased ; nor has he had the slightest return of it to this day. I cannot refuse your request 
to make this statement. (Rev.) SAMUEL ‘MINTON, M.A., 
To Mr. Darlow. Minister of Eaton Chapel. 


Loutet S.W., March 11, 1873. 
S1r,—Having suffered for several years from headache, which proceeded, I believe, 
from suppressed gout, I tried one of Mr. Darlow’s Magnetic Belts (which I have now 
wern for nearly six months), and have been gradually and perfectly relieved. I can only 
say of the Belts that they are marvellous in their effects, for I have never enjoyed such 
a complete freedom from headaches (which tormented my life) as during the last three 
months. With me the action has been slow, but continuous, I now enjoy very good 
health. Yours truly, 
(The Hon.) J. S. JOCELYN, 





Lieut. -Col. 





Tarley Vicarage, Chelmsford, March 7,, 1873. 
GENTLEMEN,—I have now working for me a man, George Harrington by name, on 
whose behalf Miss Spurling, of Dyer’s Hall, Great Maplestead, Essex, wrote you some 
months ago, as he was suffering from rheumatism, or rheumatic gout, which had com- 
pletely disabled him for ma aymonths. You sent him a Belt and Chest Protector, which 
Ee has constantly worn, and he expresses the liveliest gratitude, as he feels he has derived 
great agg wre benefit. From his account of himself, which he begged me to write and 
give you, I am led to ask for information, as I have another parishioner who is quite 
disabled Bae work, . - . and seeing what your Belts have done for George 
Harrington, I shall be glad if you will kindly “send me particulars of what would be 
required for the other sufferer. Yours faithfully, 
Messrs. Darlow and Co, (Rev.) Ropert Harr. 
W oodeott, Warwick, April 30, 1872. 
S1r,—I have much pleasure in stating that I have derived very material benefit from 
the use of the (Magnetic) Belt and other Appliance. After wearing the Belt a very 
short period, the rheumatic pains in my back were greatly relieved, and have since 
entirely left me. Several of my neighbours, also, to whom I have recommended the 
Appliances, have spoken most favourably of the results—particularly with reference to the 
Chest Protectors. The wife of one of my labourers, also, who has been a martyr to 
rheumatism for a very long period, has been relieved in a remarkable manner by the 
use of Wristlets and Anklets. I remain, Sir, yours obediently, 
W. C. Wise, M.P. for South Warwickshire. 





Cley Rectory, Thetford, Norfolk, May 16, 1873. 
DEAR Sirs,—I enclose Post Office Order for my Riding Belt. I have now heamuaie 
tested the Belt by riding long distances, as much as fifty or sixty miles a-day, and by 
other exercises attended with strain to the back and loins; ; and I affirm, without hesita- 
tion, and also with much pleasure, that it has proved of great benefit tome. I beg now 
to ask your advice as to the following. 
Waiting your reply, 
I remain, dear Sirs, very truly yours, 


Messrs. Darlow and Co. (Rev.) THos. J. BrgwsHeEr. 





Wandsworth, March 2, 1872. 
S1r,—It is with many thanks I have to inform you of my recovery, which alone I 
attribute to the wearing of your Skeuasma. When I first consulted you, through the 
kind introduction of Mrs. Berry, of Hyde Park, I had totally lost the use of my right 
hand and arm, having been struck by paralysis. After wearing your Skeuasma for three 
months, I have been restored to perfect use of it. I shall not fail to make known to 
friends and acquaintances your remedy, which has proved to me of valuable service. 
Returning you my sincere thanks, I am, dear Sirs, your much obliged, 
To F. W. Darlow, Esq. HENRY STRATIALLAN Brrp, 


DARLOW & 00, 436; WEST STRAND, LONDON, We. 
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MAGNETINE APPLIANCES. 














TESTIMONIALS. 
To the Editor of the “‘ Methodist Recorder.” 
DEAR S1R,—Will you kindly allow me a space in your paper for a few lines 
respecting Darlow and Co.’s Skeuasma (old patent)? Having found it most remarkable in 
strengthening the chest, in preventing feelings of fatigue and exhaustion from Sabbath 
exertions, and in removing long-continued and most distressing nervous prostration, I feel 
bound, with your kind permission, to recommend it most earnestly to my brethren, who 
may be suffering from throat or chest affections, palpitation of the heart, weakness of spine, 
rheumatism, bilious attacks, dyspepsia, and that strange group of diseases which are 


included under the term nervous. 
My conviction that it is the most valuable appliance ever offered to the public, must be 


my apology for troubling you. 
I am, dear Sir, yours most truly, 
(Rev.) S. Lucas. 


Watlington, July 15, 1872. 
Montserrat, West Indies, July 12, 1872. 

GENTLEMEN,—Please find enclosed a P.O.O., and for this please send me the 
following : ene spine band, one knee-cap, and one anklet. The pads had from you last 
year have been of essential service to my wife, and having done her so much good, I have 
recommended the use of your Magnetic Appliances to others. Please send the articles 
now ordered immediately, addressed to me as above, care of the General Secretary of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society. Send me a few pamphlets for distribution. 
Yours very truly, JAMES H. DARRELL, 

Wesleyan Missionary; Montserrat, West Indies. 





Messrs. Darlow and Co. 





(Copy of a Letter received by Miss Hatton, of Brighton, from her Nephew, and kindly 
forwarded to Messrs. Darlow and Co.) 
Quittah, West Coast of Africa, April 22, 1873. 

Many thanks for the kindness you have shown in sending me the Magnetine, which 

has gradually and efficaciously restored the use of my right arm and hand, which, before 
I received it, were totally helpless—science, nowadays, seeming ahead of medicine. 

We, out here, are all dumfounded; for my arm and hand had been fourteen weeks 

totally crippled, and my shoulder so painful that I got no rest day nor night ; now all are 


well, and within three weeks’ time. Again I cannot refrain thanking you for the cure. 
Yours truly, A. C. HATTON, 





190, Cattell Road, Coventry Road, Birmingham. February 13, 1873. 

DEAR S1r,—I am happy to say that my wife, ever since wearing Darlow’s Appli- 
ances, has never known a day’s illness. Previously, she had suffered intensely from 
bronchitis on the chest, and could get no rest night or day. She could hardly get her 
breath ; in fact, had to fight for it. At night she was unable to lie down, and often had 
to be carried to bed, and for a long period had suffered the mest agonising pain. She 
had been a patient at the Birmingham Dispensary, and under other medical treatment, 
but none of them ever did her ¢he east good whatever. She has strictly attended to the 
instructions given, alternating the Appliances dai/y from chest to stomach, and on the 


back at ight, Iam happy to say that she is now quite well, and Zooks well. 
I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 
G. H. STEELE. 





9, Church Street, Reading, February 6, 1873. 


GENTLEMEN,—I feel it my duty, for the benefit of like sufferers, to inform you o 
the effectual cure which my daughter, aged sixteen years, has received through your 
Magnetic Appliances. For many months, both day and night, she was severely afflicted 
with epileptic fits. She was under the care of a most skilful physician here, whose great 
kindness and constant attention I shall never be able to repay; but medicine seemed to 
| have little or no effect on her. At length he obtained your Magnetic Appliances for her, 
| and to our great astonishment, as soon as’ she began to wear them the fits began gradually 
to cease, and ultimately she was perfectly cured. She is now in excellent health, and 
has been for the last eighteen months, having had no return of this terrible malady. 

Iam, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
Ei WEstT, Plumber, &c. 


To Messrs. Darlow and Co. 











DARLOW & CO0., 435, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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~}) PATENT MAGNETINE APPLIANCES. 

%,® Several original letters from some of the highest families in the Kingdom, testifying to || 
the merits of Magnetine, may be seen at the office of Messrs. Darlow & Co. 





By no other process have the curative properties of 


Magnetism been brought to bear so effectually They are 
for the relief of mental and physical made up in a form 
suffering in almost every capable of such simple 


and easy adaptation, that they 
can with confidence be’placed on the 
youngest child, and the most delicate invalid 
can wear them without the slightest inconvenience. 








form as by the 





Seven years’ continual progress in the development of 
Curative Magnetism has fully established the 
reputation of the inventors, and proves 
that there is nothing that can 
possibly be com- 








of Gout and Rheumatism, 
Spinal, Liver, Lung, Throat, 
and Chest complafnts, General Debility, 
Neuralgia, Bronchitis, and the various forms of 
Rheumatic and Nervous affections. 














MINISTERS, SPEAKERS, WRITERS, STUDENTs, 
MusiIctans, and all persons of secentary 
occupation or nervous temperament, 







by which 
the vitalising in- 
fluence of Magnetism is 
applied in the form of an easy, 
comfortable garment, gently stimu- 
lating the digestive organs, and soothing and 
strengthening the nervous system, 














MAGNETINE is SOFT, LIGHT, and DURABLE, ENTIRELY ELASTIC, 
PERFECTLY FLEXIBLE THROUGHOUT, and PERMANENTLY MAG- 
NETIC. It gives no shocks, and being free from all hard resisting substances, it 

aces no sores, but, on the contrary, its softness and flexibility increase with wearing, 
a distinctive feature not to be found in any other magnet. 


MAGNETINE: 


OR THE APPLICATION OF MAGNETISM TO CURATIVE PURPOSES. 


“This is a neat and carefully written raphe, descriptive of the curative properties of Magnetism in 
cases of both mental and physical suffering. It has hece enpayed for gratuitous circulation by the well- 
known firm of Darlow & Co., North Woolwich Road, and West Strand, the original inventors patentees 
of the ‘Skeuasma’ Magnetic Appliances, which have been before the public for several years. The 
distinctive merits claimed for ‘ Magnetine,’ as a remedial agent, are permanence of magnetic power, 
lightness, entire elasticity, and perfect flexibility, rendering it easy of adaptation, in the form of appliances 
of various designs, to meet the several ailments for which they are required. How far the inventors have 
succeeded in adopting Magnetine to the wants of the public will be best gathered from the pamphlet 
itself; but if honoured names may be permitted to carry weight, most certainly the invention has 
proved a desideratum."— /he Baptist. 

“In the peliceriieen pomphies already referred to, Messrs. Darlow go pretty fully into the histéty of 
magnetism and electricity ; but for our cps it is sufficient to state that we have ourselves submitted the 
magnetic belts, spine bands, and pads, to careful testof personal superman, and have found them to 
answer fully to-all that is claimed for them. As was to be expected, they vary in their jnfluence on 

i persons, ding to dual idiosyncrasies ; but-in most cases their effect is quickly noticeable, 
and, heey owe remains pe oa rooms 5 After such an our yan of its value, we cannot do 
less than honestly state our hig’ reciation of Magnetine as a remedial agent, at once unique, casy of 

ion, and of peculiar curative properties/"—Extract from the Chemists’ and Druggists' Advocate. 


DARLOW & CO., 435, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.<6. 
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LONDON: R K. BURT AND COi, PRINTERS, WINE OFFICE COURT, PLEET STREET. 
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RODYNE effectually che 
DDYNE elses aa > Diarrbera,: 
LORODY E etal o's hot ll ack o Epo, Hr 
GHLORODYNE is the only palliative in ei Fey en Sa 
“ Lord Francis hig Fog oe ahs whe iments ote of Dr. J Browne's. Chlovodyne’ eam Mr. Davenyort, and has found 
ita »nost wonderful w Soe shad on have Latta deeee taniek auaeel doce @ Un thect aban 
“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Cersnul at Manilla, 
to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.’- Bee 


Lancet lst December, 1864, 
CA'NTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY end IMITATION, 


Cavuri0N,— Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Paor Woop stated that Dr, Contis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHI ORODYNE; that 
the story of the Defendant, FrrxmMaN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to,—See Times, 10th July, 1664, 


Seld in bottles at 1s, 144., 2s. 9d., 4*. 6d., and 11s. each, None is genuine without the words “Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODY} 1” 
on the Government S Baniat"oeieetlieios Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. i“ 


Sole Manufacturer--J. T, DAVENPORT, 83, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


? BEST SOFT SIX-CORD COTTON, — 
. Suitable for all Sewing Machines. 
EXTRA GLACE COTTON. _ 
J & D CO AT S 2 Ht Cotton being greatly improved in quali are ge 
sh, will be found unsurpassed for 
Hand Sawin g. On Reels, 100, 200, or 500 nO Yards 
y  OROCHET OR TATTING COTTON, 
J.&P.COATS “mes 
Of the finest Quality. 


10 BE HAD OF ALL WHOLESALE anp RETAIL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

















FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. sk 
Faraily Medicine is the most effective PEA SOUP in i One Minute. 
wenn Fictsae Bact addin tetien tea on PREPARED WITH 


disorder Gr stomach und bow lay wodforelsery people, or where  SYMINGTON'S PRA FLOUR 

: and Liebig’s Extract 
, of Meat, seasoned and 
flavoured.. _ 


In Packets, Vd., 2d, 2d., and 6d. ; and 
Tins, 18. each, * 


Giddiness, Drowsiness, and 
great aflow of blood to the head, should never be 
aeny eg a ee 


all 
“Ter rena — aia ie snes 


sex, Depression of 
Biotehes fallinmae of ¢ of the 
no bleom to 


have 
Pr i asic Come PROUT. No, 229, Strand, rand, Landon, to be TRADE MARK. 


impressed the Government Stamp affixed to of the ; 
qeoune ede ae pebey ep _ W, SYMINGTON & Co., Market Harborough. 


THE CHILDREN’S SERVICE. 
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Just published, 12th thousand. In cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 


A Quarterly Children's Service ences Aaa 
18 MELD A? Words of Consolation, Pardon, & Hope: 


ST. KATHERINE CREE CHURCH, 
Leadenhall Street, in the City of London. The next : A Manvas or Hx Tare Np Sonnowsvt, 46, 





Service will take place on the first Sunday afternoon in Consisting of SAS : 
April, at three o’clock.. The Cutrpren’s Szrvion is Short Gppeals, Scripture Readings, Prapers, anv 
held on the first Sunday in the month next after quarter- me tx Difictent i Ne 


day, that is January, April, July, and October. We 
shall always be very glad to see as many of our young 
friends present as can contrive to come. 








Eprtor. j Tendon: Wassam Macnsneen, 24 F teow 
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THE ,.USE OF THE 


NFIELD 





STARCH _ Lies 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration 6f the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 





"SIXPENCE PER BOTTLE. 
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JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES,—SIXPENCE EACH, 


EIGHTEEN BRILLIANT COLOURS. 
“The process being’ so clean and simple, any young lady could begin her experiment on a 
ibbon or feather. The thing would be worth tryimy from motives of economy.’— Vide 


“ Cassell’s Household Guide,” March, 1870, 


VIOLET. 
A 6d. Bottle in hot water will dye 12 yards of Bonnet Ribbon in five 


minutes, 


A 6d. Bottle will dye a Shetland Shawlin five minutes. No boiling required. 
A 6d. Bottle will dye Six ONrl Feathers or an Opera Cloak, 


A 6d. Bottle mixed in hot water makes half a pint of brilliant VIOLET 


INK in one minute, Most elegant ink for Ladies. Of Chemists everywhere, 


JUDSON’S DYES. 
18 Colours, the best of which are Magenta, Violet, Mauve, Crimson, 


Lavender, Pink, Orange, Purple, Canary, Slate, Cerise. 


Ask your Chemist for Jupson’s Dyes. Wholesale of Patent Medicine 


18 BRILLIANT BEES venders or of DANIEL JUDSON & SON, London, 8.B. 
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24.25.27 & 
10,000 PRE 


Elegant Envelope Cases .., 
Ditto Blotting Books 
Tea Caddies ... 10s. 6d, 14s, 


Elegant Reticules ... 
Ladies’ Companions... 
Glove Boxes, 8s. 6d. to 


PRESENTS FOR GIRLS. 





Dressing Bags ... 21s. 35s. 42s. 


Hand Bags... 8s, 6d, 10s. 6d., 


NS & GOTTO 
28.0XFORD S™W 
SENTS FROM 5s. TO £5. 


Inkstands, Mounted, 8s, 6d., 10s. 6d., 
Bookslides, ditto oi 

Work Boxes and Baskets, 7s, 6d, to 
Stationery Cabinets .. re ees 
Despatch Boxes, 21s. “ 

Besique oe 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d, 

Purses oo 1g., Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 


PRESENTS FOR 
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PORTRAIT ALBUM (a Choice of 3,000) from 2s. 6d. 
ARTICLES FOR MANTELSHELF AND WRITING-TABLE. 
Writing Cases of every kind. Dressing Cases from 15s. to £10, 
Draughts, Chess, and Backgammon. Bagatelle Tables, 28s. 6d., 50s., 588. 6d., 65s. 
INDOOR GAMES OF EVERY -KIND. 











